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In striving to approach the goals of self-actualization for each 
individual, full employment, and maximum productivity in the economy, 
the development and appropriate utilization of the Nation's manpower 
are continuing requirements . There is nc surer guarantee of the social 
and mental health of individuals, families, and ctxsiunities than for 
each person to be educated to ths serimus; of uls ability nrvi desires, 
to be adjusted to the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship, 
and to be gainfully employed in suitable and satisfying work. 

Related to the necessity of providing systems of education end train- 
ing adequate and appropriate to the development of each individual is 
the responsibility of providing whatever services may be required to 
assist him in making the important decisions that will shape hia life. 

This is the major mission of the counselor, and for its effective ful- 
fillment appropriate use must be made of the tools, techniques, and 
accumulated knowledge of the behavioral sciences. 

The increasing emphasis during recent years upon helping those who 
are disadvantaged socioeconomically and educationally to participate 
more fully and more fruitfully in all aspects of life in the United 
States, and particularly to help them achieve more satisfactory occu- 
pational adjustment, together with the increasing demands for services 
in all sectors of the economy, which accompanies economic growth and 
increase of population, challenge the capacity of this country to meet 
such needs effectively and satisfy such demands appropriately. 
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The problems faced by those seeking or in need of counseling 
services aic myriad and varied- They range from educational and 
career choices for otherwise adjusted persons to the complex confu- 
sions that beset the disadvantaged, the disabled, and the troubled. 

We are fittingly committed as a Nation to the provision of encourcge- 
u&ut snd assistance to all persons who need help in overcoming such 
ills as undereducatiou , unemploymairt, or depr®*!?o*?d social standard? 
and habits. But to overcome such problems, self-determination on the 
part of the individual is necessary as well as assistance on the part 
of society. Counseling services can help such individuals make those 
decisions that are needed to give worth and direction to their lives. 

In this deliberate penetration of the shadows of our communities, 
members of all helping occupations face problems that are new, and 
greater in quantity and intensity than those encountered in less 
troubled Bettings. No small obstacles are those of motivating the 
sometimes voluntary outcast and of finding better ways to assess the 
abilities and aptitudes of the educationally and socially disadvantaged. 
Great ills cannot usually be alleviated in brief periods; time, inter- 
disciplinary effort, and varied approaches are required. The task of 
the various helping occupations, and of the Nation as a whole, is great 
the number of trained and experienced professionals to assist with the 
task is limited. 

The continuing shortage of qualified counselors, which has been 
intensified by legislation such as the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act and the Economic Opportunity Act, has led to competition for 
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the available supply of counselors and to emergency measures to ease 
specific demands. Financial assistance for the training of counselors 
to work in particular settings has increased the number of qualified 
counselors but has not been sufficient to solve the problem. 

Concerned about present erd anticipated difficulties in appro- 
priately staffing programs which include the provision of counseling 
service? - the Panel on uounsellng and Selection or the National Manpower 
Advisory Committee proposed to the Department of Labor and to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a conference on government -university 
relations in the professional preparation and employment of counselors. 

The proposal was accepted and Dr. John F. McGowan, University of Missouri, 
served as project director. Held on June 2-3, 1965, the conference was 
attended by counselor educators, individuals from Federal, State, and 
local government, and persons from relevant professional organizations. 
Counselor Development in American Society is the report of the conference. 
Its thought -provoking pajjers and constructive recommendations have been 
basic and highly valued references for the Interagency Task Force on 
Counseling. 

The Interagency Task Force on Counseling was assembled at the request 
of Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Assistant Secretary and Manpower Administrator, 

U. S. Department of Labor. In asking for cooperation in this important 
endeavor, he wrote: 
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It is vitally essential that ve make maximum use of our 
human resources in order to prevent underutilization of 
abilities and skills. Therefore, ve should make a determi- 
nation now as to how counseling services can be improved 
and made available to more potential workers and to those 
already employed. 



* * * * 

This would appear to be an appropriate time and means 
of coordinating and evaluating cur efforts in this field 
and thereby developing sound plans for future programs. 



The mission of the Interagency Task Force on CounneUng v»r 
liensive: 

To determine the kinds and number of counseling and 
relate! personnel existing and needed in public pro- 
^ x grams; to examine the adequacy of existing patterns 

of selection, preparation, and utilization; and to 
£ y develop comprehensive plans for a coordinated program 

for the preparation of a sufficient number of trained 
personnel and for their optimum utilization in provid- 
ing the needed services in coordinated counseling pro- 
grams. 

Participating in the Task Force were representatives of various 
components of the Department and of other interested Federal depart- 
ments and agencies and also representatives of several relevant pro- 
fessional associations and of counselor training institutions. We ac- 
knowledge with deep appreciation the contributions of these individuals 

and the cooperation of their agencies, institutions, or organizations 

if 

in making them available to take part in the work of the Task Force.** 
To each, I express my sincere thanks and that of the U.S. Department 
of tabor. 
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1/ Names of participating individuals and agencies, institutions, 
and organizations are listed in Appendix A. 
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The Interagency Task Force on Counseling met periodically from the 
middle of October 1965 through early March 19 66. General meetings of 
Task Force members were held once a month, as were meetings of the 
steering committee. Four subcommittees were formed; their meetings 
were held more often: Subcommittee on Determination of Needs for 
Counseling and Related Personnel, R. Thayne Robson, Chairman (October 
through December), William G. Torpey, Chairman (January through March); 
Subcommittee on Preparation and Utilization of Counseling Personnel, 

U -I / A I 1 jli , w , » 

... , — -^uiau vvcouuci ourougu rcoruary;,- Subcommittee 

on Coordination of Counseling Services, David H. Pritchard, Chairman; 
and Subcommittee oo. Reseerch and Development Heeds in Counseling, 

Testing, and Selection, William M. Usdane, Chairman. The amount of 
ime that individuals were able to devote to the endeavor varied from 
one or two meetings to all, or almost all, of them. A firat draft of 
the Task Force report was prepared and was submitted to members for 
review in August 1? 66 . Two meetings were held to discuss the first 
draft and the recommendations, one in October I966 and another in December 
1966. A draft legislative proposal was also discussed at the December 
meeting. The final report was written after the December meeting. 

David H. Pritchard served from October 1965 through March 1 966 as 
Executive Secretary of the Task Force. He- prepared much of the firat 
draft of the report, which was based on materials from the four subcom- 
mittees. The final draft, which was based on the first draft and on the 

subsequent discussions, was prepared by Phoebe 0. Nicholas, Richard Hill 
Byrne, and myself. 
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-he report and reconmendations are the result of the thinking and the 

cooperetive efforts of many individuals with varying points of view and 

with different interests and affiliations, but with a common purpose: to 

find a solution to the problem of providing counseling and related services 

to all who need such services. There was substantial, but not unanimous, 

agreement among the participants on the various recommendations. It should 

be noted that the content of the report, and the recommendations, represent 

the views of individual?; as members of the Task Force and do not necessarily 

represent the views of their agencies, departments, institutions, and organi- 
zations. 

In submitting the final report of the Interagency Task Force on Counseling, 
it is our hope that it will be given careful and thoughtful consideration by 
all of the agencies, departments, institutions, and organizations which were 
represented on the Task Force. Implementation of these recommendations will 
increase and strengthen counseling services to the people of our country, 
tfe must do no less than our best for those whose lives we touch. 
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September -I967 



Francis A. Gregory 
Associate Director for Manpower 
Support Programs 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research, Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Chairman, Interagency Task Force on 
Counseling 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary 

Projections of needs for counselors were obtained from various 
Federal agencies. Although the estimates are subject to limitations, 
as is to be expected in attempting to project manpower demands in a 
relatively fluid situation, the data lead to the conclusion that the 
supply of counselors must be increased substantially to meet adequate ly 
present and anticipated needs for services. The need is not restricted 
to any one agency, but the information collected indicates that the 
greatest demand is and will continue to be for counselors to work in 
educational settings. Furthermore, a sufficient number of counselor 
positions must be allocated in the various employment settings where 
counseling services are used to allow for expansion of services. 

To meet the increasing demands for counseling services, it is 
necessary to: (l) recruit and train more prospective counselors than 

are now being trained; ( 2 ) prepare currently employed counselors for 
new duties and responsibilities, such as an anticipated increase in 
supervisory responsibility; ( 3 ) provide further training for individuals 
who are working as counselors but who have not had complete professional 
preparation; and (4) make maximum use of the available supply of employed 
counselors by (a) curtailing the number of non -counseling job duties 
that they must perform, (b) assigning to support personnel of various 
kinds those job duties of the counselor that may appropriately be dele- 
gated, and (c) increasing the use of group methods as a supplement to, 

l/ It should be pointed out that the use of support personnel for 
the counselor may result in additional demand for counseling 
services by allowing counselors to concentrate on counseling 
and thereby facilitating their effectiveness. 
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but not as a substitute for, individual methods. 

The approach to the problem of counselor supply and demand 
outlined in the preceding paragraph can be effectively implemented 
by coordinated action among Federal agencies, with the participation 
of appropriate professional organisations, such as the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, the American Psychological 
Association, and the National Association of Social Workers, and 
with the cooperation of institutions of higher education and appro- 
priate agencies that provide counseling, employment, social, and other 
relevant services. Funding for the recruitment and training of more 
professional counselors and counselor support personnel and for neces- 
sary related activities will depend largely on the financial assistance 
of the Federal Government, at least for the next few years. 

Programs of counselor training cannot be vastly expanded immediate- 
ly, even with additional Federal financial assistance, if the quality 
of the educational programs is to be maintained and improved, because 
of the need to increase facilities and teaching staff to accommodate 
large increases in enrollment. An immediate limited expansion in train- 
ing programs is feasible, while efforts should be intensified to build 
and strengthen educational capability in established programs and to 
establish new programs in various institutions of higher education 
throughout the country. 

To make maximum use of Federal financial resources in expanding 
training capability and in increasing the number of individuals who are 
prepared professionally as counselors, we suggest that legislation be 

ERIC 
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proposed to support counselor training during the first graduate year, 
vithout designation In the legislation of the eventual work setting. 

Such legislation should provide for Federal support through a first - 
year graduate program in counseling which would give a basic core of 
preparation that would be usable regardless of setting. Individuals who 
would eventually be employed as school counselor#, employment counselors, 
rehabilitation counselors, correctional institution counselor s, etc., 
would be educated together in the same basic curriculum during their 
first graduate year . Differentiation of training to prepare for work 
in a particular setting would be provided through field work and prsctiw 
cum, as well as by whatever specialised courses were required and could 
be fitted into the one-year period. Some students would go on to a 
second, third, or fourth year of graduate training, depending upon the 
kind of work setting for which they were preparing, while others would 
complete their formal academic training at the end of the first graduate 
year. Only the first graduate year would be supported by the program we 
propose. Any subsidisation of study beyond the first graduate year would 
be provided by categorical legislation for particular programs or by non- 
Federal fellowships and scholarships. 

To free the professional counselor from those designated aspects of 
his ^ob that could be performed by individuals with less extensive aca- 
demic preparation, the use, where needed, of appropriately trained 
counselor support personnel (aides, auxiliary personnel, ancillary 
personnel) who would work under the supervision of the counselor is 
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suggested. Various levels of counselor support personnel can be 
differentiated, from clerical assistants and outreach workers through 
rather specialized technicians. The training of counselor support 
personnel would require less time than that of the professional counselor 
and, in some instances, could be carried out entirely in an on-the-job 
situation. Amount and nature of training would vary with the level of 
responsibility, the Job duties, and the setting In which the individual 
would be employed. It is expected that there will be considerable varia- 
tion in the amount and kind of use made of counselor support personnel, 
dependent upon individual agencies and their programs. Because such an 
approach is rather innovative within the counseling profession, it is 
recommended that Federal financial assistance at this stage be restricted 
to planning activities and to experimental and demonstration programs of 
training and utilization, which would include funding for the salaries of 
support personnel, where necessary. legislative authorization could be a 
title of the same act that would support the general training of professionals 
discussed in the preceding paragraph, although other patterns of legislative 
authorization are not excluded. 



l/ It should be pointed out that we do not include in the term 
"counselor support personnel" individuals in other occupations 
who perform manpower services as part of their professional 
specialty. For example, employment interviewers, social 
workers, school nurses, and specialists in remedial education 
are not counselor support personnel in the sense in which the 
term is used here, although they may be members of a team that 
provides various kinds of helping services to the same individ- 
uals, as needed. 
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Recommendations 



1. It Is recommended that legislation be proposed to provide support 
for the preparation of counselors for the first full year of 
graduate education, such support to include traineeships for 
students and assistance to institutions for training costs and 
for expending, strengthening, or developing programs of training, 
and for expanding or developing training facilities. 

2. It is recommended that first-year programs of graduate prepara- 
tion of counselors supported by the legislation proposed in 
Recommendation 1 include a basic core of preparation that, as 
much as is feasible vithin a one-year period, will provide: 
background in the behavorial sciences, a knowledge of the en- 
vironment (with respect particularly to cultural influences 

on behavior, the world of work, educational opportunities, and 
community resources), an understanding of interprofessional 
relationships and of professional ethics, functional competence 
in technical aspects of the counseling process (including evalua- 
tion as well as interviewing and theory as well as practice), and 
an understanding of the research processes used to generate new 
knowledge in the field of counseling. 

3. It is recommended that the agency which administers the program 
of support for preparation of counselors proposed in Recommenda- 
tion 1 appoint such advisory panel or panels of appropriately 
qualified experts or consultants as are deemed necessary, to 
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review and make recommendations concerning grant requests under 
this program from institutions of higher education. 

k. It is recommended that legislation he proposed to support a 

program of experimental and demonstration projects for planning 
the preparation of, preparing, and appropriately using the 
services of counselor support personnel at varying levels of 
responsibility, who will work under the supervision of counselors. 

5 . It is recommended that the agency which administers the program 
proposed in Recommendation t appoint such advisory panel or 
panels of appropriately qualified experts or consultants as 
are deemed necessary to review and make recommendations con- 
cerning applications for experimental and demonstration projects 

under this program. 

6. It is recommended that legislation be proposed to establish an 
interagency advisory council on counseling and on counselor 
support personnel and that funds be appropriated for its staff- 
ing and operation. 

(a) Every Federal department or agency that has responsibility 
directly or indirectly for the provision of counseling 
services, for the training of counselors or of counselor 
support personnel, or for research in counseling should 
be represented on the council by appropriately qualified 
professional staff, ifembership should also include repre- 
sentatives of relevant professional associations and train- 
ing institutions and of the general public. 



(b) The functions of the council should include, but should not 

be limited to, the following: 

(1) Advise the agency or agencies that administer the 
programs proposed in Recommendations 1 and 4 in 
the preparation of general regulations and/or 
guidelines and with respect to policy matters 
arising in the administration of these programs. 

( 2 ) Periodically review and evaluate the effectiveness 
of the programs proposed in Recommendations 1 and 4 
and, on the basis of its findings, make any neces- 
sary recommendations for improvement. 

(3) Advise the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government on budgetary and legislative mat- 
ters relating to counseling and to counselor support 
personnel. 

(4) Facilitate cooperative interagency action on the 
provision of counseling services in federally- 
assisted programs and promote and maintain a high 
standard of service through such cooperative en- 
deavor. 

(5) Study, advise, and make recommendations to con- 



stituent agencies for their use in working 
Federal, State, or local merit systems in 
specification of qualifications for counselors 
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and in the setting of salaries for comparable 
duties and responsibilities in different work 
settings. 

‘ (6) Study, advise, and recommend to their constituent 
agencies actions to improve services to counselees, 
including recomoenclations concerning workload of 
counselors and of courselar support personnel, 
facilities, and equipment. 

(7) Facilitate exchange of information and cooperative 
working relationships at State and local levels 
among various agencies or institutions that provide 
counseling services by encouraging the establishment 
of State and local coonitteas on counseling repre- 
sentative of the various counseling programs at State 
and local levels. 

7* It is reco mmend ed that the Department of Labor make periodic 

studies, reports, and recommendations on the demand for counselors 
and support personnel, the supply of qualified persons and of 
potential trainees, recruitment needs and methods, the avail- 
ability of training focilities and resources, and projections of 
future demand and supply of counselors and of counselor support 
personnel, and that the necessary funds be appropriated to sup- 
port these activities. 

8. It is recommended that an ad hoc interagency committee on coun- 
seling be appointed under the joint leadership of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Department of Labor, to 
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carry forward, as much as is feasible on an interim basis, func- 
tions (3)> (4), (5)> and (6) of Recommendation 6. Membership on 
the committee should include appropriately qualified counseling 
staff from various interested Federal agencies and relevant pro- 
fessional associations. This committee should function until such 
time as the council proposed in Recommendation 6 is established, 
or for a period of two years from the date the committee is ap- 
pointed, if no council Is established* 

9, It is recommended that a national system of collection, storage, 
retrieval, and dissemination of Information concerning significant 
findings from research and innovative practice in counseling and 
guidance, testing, trainee selection, use of counselor support 
personnel, and related areas be instituted either through any 
necessary expansion of an existing system such as the Educational 
Research Information Center' of the U.S. Office of Education or 
by other appropriate means. 

10 (a). It is recommended that the agencies and organizations represented 
on the Interagency Task Force on Counseling actively support and 
implement the concept that only appropriately qualified counselors 
supervise the counseling function. 

10 (b). It is recommended that agencies which employ counselors provide 
supervisory training for those counselors who have been assigned 
the responsibility of supervising counselors and/or counselor 
support personnel. 
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10 (c), It is recommended tbe.t agencies which employ counselors provide an 
orientation to counseling services for non-counseling administra- 
tive staff who are responsible for, or who will be assigned respon- 
sibility for, the administrative supervision of counselors. 
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HEED FOR COUNSELORS 

Humber of Counselors and Estimate! of Heed 

federal agencies directly or indirectly responsible for programs 
that are the major users of counselor personnel provided information 
to the Interagency Task Force on Counseling on the present number of, 
and the projected need for, counselors in the programs with which they 
are concerned. Information was made available for Task Force use in 
October 1965 or in the spring of 1966 and was supplemented in selected 
instances in January 1967. 

Table I indicates the number of full-time equivalent counselor 
positions in 19 66, an estimate of the number of additi onal counselors 
needed by 1971, and the net increase that would be necessary in order 
to meet the estimated 1971 need. Several important points aVnild be 
kept in mind in analysing and using the data presented in Table I; 

1. The data do not include information for all settings in which 
counselors may be employed; among those omitted are counselors 

in private schools, four-year colleges, universities, professional 
schools, private practice, various private agencies, a^d business 
and industry. 

2. The estimates of number of additional positions needed do not 
include the number of new hires that will be required in order 
to fill already established counselor positions left vacant by 
individuals who die, retire, transfer to other occupations, or 
otherwise leave the profession. (The rate of attrition has been 
estimated as 10 percent a year among school counselors and as 9 
percent a year among vocational rehabilitation counselors in 
State r'l*xbilitation agencies.) 
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3. The estimates of future requirements do not, in general, represent 
counselor positions that have been budgeted, but, instead, repre- 
sent the respective agencies' views of the numbers of co uns elors 
needed to provide the amount of counseling service required to 
implement their m a n d a ted programs adequately. The projections 
illustrate manpower goals that may be aimed for in developing, 
pl an n i ng, and supporting training programs for counselors, not 
the level of employment that will probably be attained in the 
foreseeable future. 

k. It was not possible, in preparing these data, to predict and 
allow for the long-range effect upon the demand for counselors 
of using support personnel. 

5. Educational qualifications differ among the work settings repre- 
sented, ranging typically for counselors from a bachelor's -gree 
plus specified amounts of graduate work through a two-year graduate 
program, and usu all y set at the doctoral level for counseling 
psychologists. 

An examination of Table I indicates that the largest projected net 
increase in the number of counselors required is for programs of public 
education, which are designed to meet the needs of the expanding numbers 
oj. individuals in our public schools. These projections assume the attain- 
ment of the following counselor-student ratios: elementary schools, 1:600 
secondary schools, 1 : 300 ; technical institutes and junior colleges, 1 : 300 . 
Achievement of these ratios would, of cours:, require more funds to permit 

expansion of the staffs supplying counseling and guidance services at the 
1 / 

three levels. 

1/ The ratio of counselors to secondary school students has improved 
from 1:1000 ( 1958 ) to 1:510 ( 1965 ). 
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Similarly, in the other public settings figures are based on an 
estimate of manpower needs reasonably adequate to staff the various 
programs. For example, the projected increases for the Department of 
labor* 8 programs through the Federal-State public employment security 
system look toward providing improved and augmented services to youth, 
to older workers, and to other special groups, as well as to the rest 
of the clientele, less troubled, but in need of counseling. The United 
States Employment Service has estimated that 2 6 percent of the individuals 
who file work applications would benefit from counseling, as compared 
with the 11 percent who can now be accommodated, and, further, that an 
average of at least three counseling interviews per applicant should be 

n 

provided instead of the present average of 1.7. 

The message of the projections in Table I is that over 95,000 new 
counselor positions and ' ~ained manpower to fill them will be needed by 
1971 ^ in order to staff various programs adequately. In the light of 
this estimated need for qualified counselors, it is appropriate to look 
at the 3upply. 

Counselor Supply 

Office of Education Survey 

The supply of professionally qualified counselors in the United States 

t 

is largely dependent upon the number of individuals who complete programs 
of counselor education at colleges and universities. The Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has con- 
ducted a quei3tionnaire survey of the 336 colleges and universities known 



1/ Information as of October 1965 . 
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to offer programs of counselor education. Two hundred ninety-seven 
institutions responded to the questionnaire. Two hundred thirty-nine 
of the institutions offered preparation for positions as elementary 
school counselor; 296 offered preparation for positions as secondary 
school counselor; 71 , rehabilitation counselor; 143 , counselor for non- 
school sett in® ( Including industrial, pastoral, vocational, and employment 
service counseling, "poverty" programs, etc.); and 66, counseling psycholo- 
gist. (Preparation vas also offered for other positions, such as school 
psychologist and visiting teacher.) Recurrent courses for the guidance 
ari counseling of the culturally disadvantaged were given by 121 of the 
reporting institutions. 

Estimates of the number of degrees and certificates in guidance and 

counseling to be awarded during the five-year period from 1965-66 through 

1969-70, inclusive, were made by the institutions participating in the 

2 / 

Office of Education survey. According to these estimates, 43,830 master’s 
degrees will be conferred in one-year graduate programs ("five-year master’s 
degrees ) and 6,556 in two-year graduate programs ("six-year master’s 
degrees") during this period. It was also estimated that 6,543 specialist 
certificates in guidance and counseling will be awarded, and 3 , 8 l 8 doctoral 



l/ Hubert W. Houghton and Laura M. Trexler. Inventory of Counselor 
Education Progra ms, 1965-66 . Washington, D~. C. : U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, in press 
(to be published in 1967). We acknowledge with thanks the coop- 
eration of the Office of Education in making information available 
to us prior to publication of this study. 

2 / Various respondents estimated in terms of a range instead of 
making a single estimate; therefore, the estimates were averaged. 
See the Office of Education publication cited for details. It 
should also be noted that the number of respondents estimating the 
number of degrees to be granted varied by year and by degree. 
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degrees. The total number of degrees and certificates estimated to be 
awarded over this time span is 60 f -jbj . However, the number of individuals 
receiving degrees and certificates will quite probably be less than the 
number of degrees and certificates awarded, -because some persons will 
receive more than one degree, or both a certificate and a degree or 
degrees, during this period. These estimates do not indicate the 
number of new entrants to the occupation; an undetermined number of those 
receiving degrees and certificates will be persons who are completing 
their professional preparation while already employed in the occupation. 

The educational institutions surveyed in the Office of Education 
study were asked how many additional students (that is, exclusive of those 
who had already enrolled) they could have accommodated in the fall of 1965. 
Responses indicated that a substantially greater number of part-time and 
full-time students could have been accommodated than had enrolled. Ques- 
tions arise, therefore, as to why more persons are not enro lling in the 
programs of counselor education that are now available, and whether a 
sufficient increase in enrollment in programs of professional preparation 
will occur to meet the estimated need for counselors. 

Obstacles to Increasing the Number of Counselors 

The recently published report of the Invitational Conference on 
Government -University Relations in the Professional Preparation and 
Employment of Counselors, Counselor Development in American Society, to 
which reference was made in the Preface, identifies and comments upon a 
number of obstacles to a large increase in the number of counselors, 
which operate generally or in particular settings. These obstacles have 
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beto sunmarired as follows by the Task Force, with most of then recognised 
" significant problems by all Task Force agencies and acme of them experi- 
enced as especially crucial by particular agencies: 

lack of attractiveness of counseling as a profession, in certain 
settings, because of noncompetitive salaries for qualifications 
required, limited opportunities for advancement within counseling 
activities, level of job prestige, and working conditions. 

2. lack of public knowledge about counseling as a career. 

3. Insufficient opportunities for financial assistance in professional 
preparation. 

k ' Limited facilities for graduate training in counseling on a balanced 
| geographical basis throughout the country. 

(a) Shortage of qualified doctoral-level teaching staff, which 
is a general problem in providing adequate training and a 
particular problem in providing supervised experience in 
laboratory work, counseling practice, and internships. 

(b) Lack of physical facilities and equipment, such as space 
for private interviews, one-way vision rooms, recording 
equipment, occupational libraries. 

(o) lack of on-campus and off-campus facilities for supervised 
experience. 

(d) Heed of educational institutions for financial assistance 
in developing, expanding, or strengthening their programs 
of counselor education. 







5 . The frequent requirement that school counselors have a teaching 
certificate, (Task Force members differed in their opinion as to 
the desirability of removing this requirement . ) 

By cooperative effort, these problems can be resolved. Solutions must 

be found if the occupation is to attract and retain the number of new entrants 

that estimates indicate will be needed. 

Federal Financial Assistance for Professional Preparation 

Federal fi nan cial assistance for the professional preparation of 

counselors or of counseling psychologists has already been authorised for 

certain programs. Table II presents a summary of thr major programs; four 

are described in Appendix B to illustrate varying patterns of Federal 

1 / 

assistance. In addition to the programs listed in Table II, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 and the Elementary and Secondary Educatiot 
Act of 1965 might be possible sources of support for counselor preparation, 
but, as of the end of December 1966, no information was available to the 
Task Force to indicate whether any Stdte was using funds under either of 
these acts for this purpose. 

Information about the number of trainees who have participated in or com- 
pleted various federally-assisted programs for the preparation of counselors 
or counseling psychologists was obtained from the relevant Federal agencies, 

l/ Agencies may support staff training and professional development 
~ of their employees by means of whatever funds they allot for 

personnel training; these funds may include, but are not restricted 
to, counselor personnel. Data about such expenditures were not 
gathered for this report. Financial assistance can also be pro- 
vided, for Federal employees, through the Government Employees 
Training Act of 195 $J legislation for a broader program is now 
pending. 
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The findings are summarized in Tables III and IV. Except for the data on 
NDEA counseling and guidance institutes, the figures do not reveal how many 
of the participants in, or graduates of, the various programs were new 
entrants and how many were persons already in the occupation who were tak- 
ing further professional preparation. 

During the five-year period I96O-6I through 1964-65 inclusive, 11,588 
individuals participated in NDEA counseling and guidance institutes: 8,2 66 
in summer institutes, which are, generally, for individuals already in coun- 
seling work in secondary education, and 3 >322 in academic year institutes, 
which are, generally, for individuals who were not previously in counseling 

work. During the five years 1961 through 1965, 1,664 individuals in the 

2 / 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration’ s — traineeship program in rehabili- 
tation counseling received master’s or doctoral degrees. 



l/ Data on timber of graduates do not reflect the total contributions 
of the programs for which information was reported in this manner. 
Individuals who completed varying amounts of professional prepara- 
tion but who did not obtain graduate degrees are not, of course, 
counted in the number of graduates. In addition, output data for 
particular training programs may lead to misunderstanding of the 
contribution of a particular agency's program, depending on the 
time the statistical count is made and depending on the criteria 
used to determine completion of training. For example, a count of 
training output may be made at the end of training and upon receipt 
of an appropriate graduate degree. However, universities may rotate 
students during graduate school among the various federally -assisted 
training programs; under these circumstances, it is possible for one 
Federal program to provide financial assistance for a str^ert for two 
or three years and for another Federal program to assist the student 
during the last year or at the time he completes his graduate require- 
ments. (This situation is rare likely to occur during an extensive 
period of graduate education, such as a doctoral program in counsel- 
ing psychology, rather during a shorter program.) In such circum- 
stances, statistics reflect the completion of training in one Federal 
program at the time of graduation, whereas another program may have 
assisted the student financially from one to three years prior to 
his graduation. 

2/ Now the Social and Rehabilitation Service. The former designation. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration," is used throughout this 
report, as it was the name of the agency during the period of Task 
Force activity. 
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2 f Figures are for fiscal year, except for the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, in 
vhich the figures are for the training years ending August 31, 19^1, 19^2, 19&3, 1964, 
and 1965, respectively. 
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Table IV 



Graduates of NIMH and VA Psychologist , 
Training Programs, 1961-65 (Doctoral Degrees)— 





National Institute of Mental Health 


Veterans Administrate 


pn 


FI 


Clinical 


Counseling 


Clinical—^ 


2/ 

Counseling- 


Total? 


1960-61 


140 


15 


80 


10 


90 


1961-62 


175 


25 


90 


12 


102 


1962-63 


200 


30 


114 


14 


128 


1963-64 


235 


25 


115 


14 


129 


1964-65 


250 


28 


80 


12 


92 


Totals 


1000 


123 


479 


62 


541 



l2/ 



1/ Information obtained by William G. Torpey in November 1965. 
2/ Estimated 
2/ Specific 
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A survey of persons who participated in the NDEA institute program 
during the first five years of its operation (1959-63) indicated that 91 
percent of summer institute graduates were doing at least some secondary 
school counseling the next school year and that 77 percent of academic 
year institute graduates were doing at least some secondary school coun- 
seling during the next school year. A survey of the employment status, 
as of January 1, 1964, of 1962-63 graduates in the VRA traineeship program 
indicated that 35*5 percent were employed in State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies and 35 percent were employed in other rehabilitation agencies. 
If we can generalize from these two surveys, it would appear that a sub- 
stantial proportion of those who receive financial assistance under these 
two programs enter, or remain in, relevant employment. 

In the Veterans Administration (Department of Medicine and Surgery), 
many psychologists are qualified for both counseling and clinical options 
and are used interchangeably; needs of the individual organizational unit 
shape the specific tasks performed by such psychologists. As of October 
1965> 71 percent of VA psychologists were graduates of the VA psychology 
training program. 

Summary and Implications 

Information gathered for the Task Force indicates a projected need 
for over 95 >000 new counselor positions and qualified manpower to fill 
them by 1971 > in order to staff programs adequately. Estimates of the 
number of degrees and certificates to be awarded in guidance and counsel- 
ing from 1965-66 through 1969-70, as gathered by an Office of Education 
survey, indicate that somewhat over 60,000 will be awarded, but the number 
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of individuals, and the number who are new entrants to the occupation, 
will probably be less than the number of degrees or certificates awarded. 

Present programs of Federal financial assistance in the professional 

preparation of counselors and of counseling psychologists can be expected 

to increase the number of new entrants by strengthening training programs 

grid attracting persons who might not have been able to afford, or willing, 

to undertake, such preparation without financial assistance. However, if 

Federal support continues at about the same financial level as in the past, 

present programs cannot reasonably be expected to fill the gap between the 

number needed and the number who will be prepared professionally that is 

indicated by the information presented in this report. Furthermore, there 

is no explicit mandate to support the training of prospective counselors 

to staff some programs. Financial assistance is available from other 

than Federal sources, of course, such as privately endowed fellowships 

1 / 

and scholarships, and assistant ships. As has been true in the past, 
many persons will continue to finance their own professional preparation. 
But it is improbable that all of these resources, if continued at past 
levels and rates, will be able to meet a need of the magnitude indicated 
here. 



1 / Each year, The Personnel and Guidance Journal , a publication 
of the American”" Personnel and Guidance Association, publishes 
a report on financial assistance for graduate study in the guid- 
ance and personnel fields. Pertinent information may also be 
found in the American Psychological Associations annual survey 
of educational facilities and financial assistance for graduate 
students in psychology. This report, which was formerly published 
in the American Psychologist will, in the future, be published 
separately by the American Psychological Association. 




In summary, two fundamental conclusions are clear from a review* of 
the information that has been presented in this section of the report, 
regardless of various limitations in the data: 

1. Both present and future needs for counselors to provide the 
level of counseling services deemed required by agencies 
administering relevant educational, manpower, and anti-poverty 
programs far exceed the current and expected future supply under 
prevailing conditions. 

2. Very substantially increased support must be provided bo th for 
preparing and for employing counselors. 
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JOB FUNCTIONS AND PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF COUNSELORS 



The primary work objectives of the counselor are to help the 
individuals he serves understand themselves and their opportunities 
better in order that they can formulate plans, decisions, and concepts 
of se^f which hold potential for more personally satisfying and pro- 
ductive lives, and to help them implement their decisions plans. 

As a secondary and related objective, the counselor seeks to effect 
changes in the environment vhich are conducive to increasing Individual 
opportunity for self -development. 

That persons other than counselors sometimes seek to accomplish 
these objectives in their relationships with certain individuals is 
obvious. A unique combination of job functions, competencies, and 
premises, however, distinguishes counselors as an occupational group 
from persons in other occupations. These functions, competencies, 
and premises, which are described in the following paragraphs, are, 

in general, characteristic of counselors regardless of the setting 
in which they work. 

r Coomon Job Functions of Counselors 

Although the specific methods, procedures, and techniques used 
by the counselor in carrying out his job functions may vary, the 
counselor is setting should be prepared and should be professionally 
competent to accept reaponsibility for and engage in the kinds of work 
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activities listed below.*" - 

1. He studies individuals in order to understand their 
psychological nature and their potential for psycho- 
logical growth and development. 

2. He establishes and maintains helping relationships with 
individuals through formal and informal contacts with 
them in individual and group situations, in order to 
maximize their opportunities to understand themselves 
and their environment, leading to choices, decisions, and 
other behavior by the individual that are conducive to the 
individual's psychological growth and development. 

3. He engages in psychological assessment of individuals 
and communicates the results and/or an interpretation 
of the results to the individual to others concerned 
with the individual's welfare, in ways that are conducive 
to psychological growth and development of the individual. 

h. He studies the environment in which the individual now 
lives and/or might live and communicates the results 
and/or an interpretation of the results of this study 
to the individual and to others concerned with the 



1/ The term "psychological" which appears in a number of the 
work activities listed should not be equated with "psycho- 
therapy." In the context of this discussion, "psychological" 
reflects the relationships between the knowledge, concepts, 
and applied methods of psychology and the goals and activities 
of counselors in fostering the development of individuals by 
aiding them in determining their educational, training, voca- 
tional, and employment objectives and plans, both short-range 
and long-range, and in seeking improvements in personal-social 
behaviors. Relatively few counselors are psychologists (i.e., 
counseling psychologists), but all counselors study and use 
contributions from psychology. 
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individual’s welfare, in ways that are conducive to 
psychological growth and development of the individual. 

5. He relates with other professionals in the work setting 
• and not only assists but also receives assistance from 

them in fulfilling agency and guidance goals relating to 
psychological growth and development of the individual. 

6. He relates with professionals and other persons outside 
the work setting, including other counselors and profes- 
sionals in other helping occupations. 

7. He relates with nonprofessionals in counseling who are 
employed in hie work setting by directing, supervising, 
coordinating, and evaluating their work, and assists and 

s receives assistance from them in fulfilling agency and 

guidance goals, as appropriate to their individual duties 
and responsibilities. 

8. He participates in the in-service training of junior 
counselors and support personnel who are regularly 
employed by his agency and, in some instances, partici- 
pates in the practioum or internship training graduate 
students assigned to his agency for supervised experience 
in counseling. 

9 . He evaluates the effectiveness of counseling and related 
activities in his work setting and compiles, studies, 
reports, and uses the results of such evaluations in order 
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to increase the effectiveness of caunsoling arl related 
activities in his work setting and, where applicable, in 
other settings also. 

Professional Competencies of the Counselor 

In order to perform the functions described in the preceding section 
the counselor in any setting should be equipped by his education and 
experience with the following competencies: 

1. Ability to make meaningful and productive applications 

to individuals and groups of basic psychological principles 
and understandings, includjig those derived from the psycho- 
logy of learning, psychology of individual differences, 
motivation, human growth and development, personality 
dynamics, and vocational psychology. 

2. Ability to establish and maintain the kinds of helping 
relationships, in both Individual and group situations, 
that will enable the counselee to learn, think, reflect, 
and make and implement decisions about himself his 
environment which contribute to the individual’s psycho- 
logical growth and development and his adjustment in 
society. 

3. Ability to deal effectively with psychological appraisal 
data, instruments, and procedures (both test and non test ) , 
including the ability to select and administer appraisal 
instruments and to analyze and interpret appraisal data, 
and the ability to suannarize and report such data, using 
both statistical and nonstatistical procedures as appropriate 
and necessary. 



4. Ability to secure, understand, analyse, collate, disseminate 
and interpret infoinnation about the environments in vhich 
those he seeks to serve live and/or plan to live, including 

. sociological, cultural, economic, and occupational informa- 
tion. 

5. Ability to understand, accept, and appreciate the goals 
and objectives of his employing agency, institution, or 
organization, including the ability to relate these insti- 
tutional goals to counseling goals in consistent and pro- 
ductive vays and the ability to work effectively with his 
fellow employee* towards achieving the broader goals of 
the agency, as well as the gcals of counseling. 

6. Ability to understand, accept, and appreciate the duties 
and responsibilities of counselors in other settings and 
the duties and responsibilities of members of other helping 
professions, including the ability to make and accept 
referrals to and from such persons, as ap propr iate and 
necessary. 

7. Ability to understand and appreciate the duties and 
responsibilities of, and to supervise, direct, wnfl work 
effectively wi% nonprofessional persons assigned to support 
the cc^mselor^ work, in ways that result in the provision 
of maximum service. 
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8. Ability to participate effectively in the in-aervice 
training of counselors and of support personnel , and in 
the practicum or internship training of students. 

9, Ability to evaluate the effectiveness of counseling 

• and related activities, including the ability to formu- 
late evaluative criteria appropriate to the counselor's 
specific setting, and the ability to collect, analyze, and 
interpret appropriate data and to report results of such 
evaluative studies in both technical and nontechnical form 
and language. 

Basic Premises 

The counselor's attitudes towards counselees have an important effect 
j upon the performance of his duties. An understanding and appreciation of, 
and an acuity to act on the basis of, the following premises are particu- 
larly important: 

1. The worthwhileness and uniqueness of the individual . The 
counselor respects his counselees and seeks to foster their 
integrity and their growth as persons. 

2. The right of the individual to make his own decisions and 
his ability to accept responsibilities accompanying this 
right . The counselor considers this to be g human, not a 
political, right and is deeply dedicated to its protection. 

3. The potentiality for psychological growth of the individual 
seeking his help . 
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k. That the counselor's primary commitment must be to the 
individual he seeks to serve . 

5. The importance of helping individuals consider both self 
and environmental factors in making their decisions . The 
counselor values both rationality and renJiam as important 
ingredients in decision-making and seeks to impart such 
values to those he serves. 

Program Etaphasea on Counselor Functions 

Counselors are employed in a variety of work settings, sue 7 as 
educational institutions, public employment service offices, rehabilitation 
agenc .es, and specie! pro" 'ms for the disadvantaged. The program emphc.se s 
of these different w. rk settings affect the amount of emphasis given to 
various common, or general, functions of the counselors who are employed 
in sucii settings. The Tpsk Force concluded, however, that little which 
can be regarded as a truly unique counselor function differentiates the 
work of a counselor 'mployed in one setting from the work of a counselor 
employed in another setting. The differences are of degree rather than 
of kind. 

Ihe School Counselor 

The school counselor works with counselees who are mostly minors of 
school age. Counselors in elementary schools work with younger age levels 
ai d counselors in junior high school* and high schools work with a~newhat 
old'r age levels. The school counselor’s functions necessitate training 
in child and adolescent psychology, individual differences, and personality 
development . 
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A general responsibility of all school counselors is to foster vheir 
counselees’ development as self-understanding and self-reliant individuals 
and to help them receive optimum benefit from their school experiences. 

The counselor is responsible for helping children and youth understand 
themselves and the world in which they live (particularly its social, 
educational, and occupational aspects) and for helping them develop 
self -responsibility and competency in decision-making. The school 
counselor is also responsible for identifying individuals with revere, 
or potentially severe, problems and in assisting them or referring them 
to appropriate sources of assistance, and he may often help with cur- 
riculum planning for special programs. In large high schools, counselors 
may be assigned additional, specialized functions, such as placement, 
testing, and college preparatory advisement. In small f schools, the 
counselor Is responsible for all general and specialized functions. 

The counselor is usually among the best qualified persons in the school 
setting to conduct research and make studies of student characteristics, 
cultural environments, and labor force trends. 

The Rehabilitation Counselor 

Rehabilitation counselors work in many agencies. Typically, they have 
much closer associations with medical facilities and treatment teams than 
do counselors in ether settings. They engage in diagnostic activities, 
using a broader range of techniques than is typical in many other counsel- 
ing rettings. Counseling is, of course, a major and significant function. 
Characteristic and outstandingly vi sable functions of rehabilitation 
counselors relate to their interaction with and influencing of business. 
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industry, agencies, and the public at large regarding attitudes toward 
the handicapped and modification of programs so that the skills and 
abilities of the habilitated or rehabilitated may be used. (Employment 
counselors also work with business and industry on behalf of rehabilita- 
tion clients, but not to the same extent.) Rehabilitation counselors are 
active in coordinating all services and in obtaining the assistance of 
community agencies for their clients. They have substantial independence 
of action in providing vocational assistance and in working with those 
clients having personal and emotional problems that hinder their rehabili- 
tation. 

T he Employment Counselor 

Employment counselor* help counselees with the processes of vocational 

choice and adjustment and help those who are in need of such assistance 

if 

to develop employability. They work with a wide variety of persons of 
different backgrounds, age, abilities, and aptitudes, who usually all 
have immediate employment needs. As a specialist in the world of work, 
the employment counselor applies a comprehensive knowledge of occupa- 
tions, including knowledge of employment problems, job requirements, 
rewards, and values, and he applies a detailed knowledge of the work- 
ings of the job market. He frequently serves as a source of job 
information to counselors in other settings. The employment counselor 



1 / The purpose of employment counseling, as defined in the 
Employment Security Manual , Part II, Section 4002, "is to 
help each applicant achieve vocational adjustment at as 
satisfactory a social, economic, and skill level as possi- 
ble .... Employment counseling should help a person gain 
sufficient insight into his own interests and abilities and 
the nature of the world of work so that he can make his own 
decisions, not only as to the selection of a vocational goal 
but as to the steps that should be taken to reach that goal." 
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usually in less research and less consultation with professional 

personnel or with significant people in the lives of clients than do 
counselors who work in other settings. 

Guidance Counselor (Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The full-time professional guidance counselors in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Division of Education, work in the Bureau’s hoarding 
schools and dormitories. Their jot titles vary and their responsibilities 
include not only guidance counseling but also admlristrative duties and 
supervision of the nonprofessional guidance staff. They conduct group 
guidance in addition to individual guidance and counseling. Students 
in the boarding schools range in age from six to twenty-one. As the 
boarding schools have the students ^around the clock," seven days a 
week, sometimes twelve mcnths a year, the guidance counselor is respon- 
sible for educational and vocational counseling and also for social and 
personal counseling, including informal counseling such as might be 
performed by foster parents. 

Counselo rs in Special Programs for the Disadvantaged 

Counselors in special programs for the disadvantaged, such as the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps or programs administered by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, work with members of a population characterized 
by a canplex of severe cultural deprivations. The environmental, 
psychological, and educational characteristics associated with poverty 
have broad relevance to the entire counseling process. The needs and 
circumstances of members of this population require the counselor to 
have or acquire special education and experience, along with the quali- 
fications common to all counselors. The academic program, as well as 
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the practicum, must include a special focus on understanding the poverty 
milieu and its import for the development of persons from this milieu. 

For example, account must be taken of the inadequacies of traditional 
psychological tests for many members of this population, and, generally, 
of the need for experimentation on more effective techniques of counsel- 
ing. As another example, group methods capitalising upon peer relation- 
ships and supplemented by individual counsel in g merit special study and 
careful tryout. The counselor must also realise that success depends 
not only on his ability to help the socioeconomically and/or educationally 
disadvantaged person modify his behavior, but also on helping to re -shape 
public opinion and to develop community acceptance and support of rele- 
vant goals a n d objectives. In the typical c ommuni ty action program, 
incorporating basic and remedial education. Job s kill tra inin g, health 
and remedial medical services, legal information and consumer education, 
the counselor is frequently a key staff member. He may often be the 
first ’'positive" authority figure a youth has known, and may find him- 
self representing the youth* a interests, in court, in the home, or in 
the neighborhood. 

Counseling Psychologist 

The counseling psychologist is by profession a qualified psychologist, 
usually having had a minimum of 60 graduate hours in counseling, psycho- 
logy, and related courses, and very frequently having a doctoral degree. 

He has generally also had supervised practicum experience in a medical 
or othei appropriate setting, at the graduate or postdoctoral level. 

His performance and his level of functioning should reflect the breadth 
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and intensity of his training. The counseling psychologist who works in 
a medical setting specializes in the complex psychological process of 
restoring physically, emotionally, or socially impaired adults or children 
to productive levels of independent functioning. Counseling psychologists 
work In a variety of her 1th settings, such as the g*aeral medical hospital, 
the neuropeychiatric hospital, day hospitals, restoration centers, domi- 
ciliaries, mental hygiene clinics, and day treatment centers. They are 
also employed in other settings, such as colleges or universities; some 
are in private practice. The counseling psychologist frequently provides 
technical direction, consultation, and leadership to a counseling staff 
or program. He is able to conduct and coordinate service, training, and 
research function 3 and contributes to community development by serving* 
as a consultant to community agencies and by acting in a liaison capacity 
with cccmunity counseling and employment groups. Teaching in graduate 
programs of counselor training 1 b a major function of many counseling 
psychologists. 

Preparation of Counselors 

The professional preparation of counselors may be considered from 
a short-term and also from a long-term point of view. The short-term 
view takes particular account of the need to reconcile limitations of 
reasonably attainable resources with adjudged essentials for developing 
minimu m functional competence. The long-term view considers not only 
current judgments about the requirements for desirable functional com- 
petence, but also the trends that are developing and should be encouraged. 
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That both views largely represent informed Judgment is recognized. The 
need to evaluate and to conduct research on the content and methods of 
preparation is also recognized. 

The majority of degrees now granted in counseling and guidance are 
one -year master's degrees; such degree programs generally include 30 or 
more semester hours of graduate work. This, then, would represent the 
present, or short-term, view of counselor preparation. There is, however, 
a trend toward a more extensive period of professional preparation, which 
may he considered a long-term view. As of September 19 66, most of the 
6l colleges and universities conducting graduate training programs in 
rehabilitation counseling with partial financial assistance from the 
__ Vocational Rehabilitation Administration required two full academic 

) years, and the remainder required from one and one-half to two academic 

1 / 

years. In July 1965, the Committee of Consultants on Counseling and 
Testing of the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security recommended 
the equivalent of a two-year graduate program as the minimal level of 
professional preparation for counselors in the public employment 

1 / U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, Division of 
Trai nin g. Career and Traineeship Information for 
Graduate St udy in Rehabilitation Counseling 1966-67. 

Washington, D. C. ' " ^ ^ 
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service. The Office of Educations I nventory of Counselor Education 
Programs, 1965-66 shows an increasing number of projected two-year 
raaste/’s degrees and specialist certificate programs in counseling, 

2/ 

over vie next several years. The American Personnel and Guidance 



Association’s policy statement. The Counselor: Professional Preparation 

and Ro le, adopted by the APGA Senate in March 1964, lists principles of 
counselor preparation and essential aspects of professional studies in 

counseling which would necessitate a minimum of two years of graduate 

2 / 



study. For counseling psychologists, a doctoral degree is the preferred 
level of education. 

The competencies required to perform the common job functions of 



counselors have been described on pages 31 through 33 this report. . 
To attain the requisite knowledge and skill, both formal education and 
supervised experience are necessary. * 

A basic core of preparation for the occupation of counselor may 
be identified from the common job functions. Such preparation should 



1 / Special report of the Committee, July 9# 19^5 (see attach- 
ment to Bureau of Employment Security Regional Memorandum 
No. 1242, September 23.. 19^5 ) • The present standards for 
employment service counselor positions recommend: (a) a 

master’s degree with a minimum of 15 semester hours in coun- 
seling-related courses, or (b) 30 graduate hours in counseling - 
reloted courses (see Bureau of Employment Security General 
Administration Letter No. 911, September 13, 1965, Attachment 2). 

2/ Houghton and Trexler, oj>. cit. 

3/ See also: John W. Loughary (Editor), Robert 0. Stripling and 

Paul W. Fitzgerald (Associate Editors), Counseling, A Growing 
Profession , a joint publication of the Association for Counselor 
Education and Supervision and the American School Counselor 
Association. Washington, D. C.: American Personnel and Guidance 

Association, 1965. 
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be applicable regardless of work setting in which the functions are 
performed. As guidelines, not as a prescribed curriculum, the follow- 
ing areas of basic professional preparation are listed: 

1. Basic psychological principles and understandings, from the 
study of the psychology of learning, individual differences, 
motivation, human growth and development, personality theory, 
and vocational psychology. 

2. Theory, principles, procedures, and techniques of individual 

and group counseling. (Both academic course work and supervised 
practieum experience are necessary.) 

3. Study of methods of psychological appraisal, including individual 
and group testing and other assessment techniques, case studies, 
observations of behavior. 

4. Knowledge about and understanding of cultures and subcultures, 
the environment and its effects on the individual, social instl- 
tutions and their effects on the individual, economics and the 
labor market, 

5. Study of educational and occupational information, and of 
community resources. 

6. Professional ethics, legal responsibilities, interprofessional 
relationships. 

T. Statistics, research methodology, interpretation of data. 

Differences in program emphasis and clientele in different work settings 
necessitate some amount of discrete preparation. For example, counselors 
specifically prepared for work in rehabilitation agencies study the medi- 
cal and psychological aspects of disability. In this report, however, 
focus is upon the common aspects of function and of preparation. 







Prom an examination of the basic areas of preparation which have 



been outlined, it is evident that it would be difficult to include 
intensive instruction and training in all of these areas in a one-year 
program. A well -planned and effectively taught program which includes 
practicum experience should, however, develop sufficient competence in 
the students to enable those who successfully complete the program to 
function at entry levels of employment in the!** profession, under appro- 
priate supervision, or to continue their graduate education at a more 
advanced level. 

The Task Force recommends that legislation be proposed to support 
professional counselor preparation for the first academic year of 
graduate Instruction, including, to the extent practicable, supervised 
practicum experience. We propose a system of grants to institutions 
of higher education to cover stipends .for trainees, educational and 
administrative expenses of carrying out the programs, expanding and/or 
strengthening programs, as necessary, and expansion of facilities where 
requisite. This first year should cover the basic core of preparation 
and may also include, as feasible, electives relevant to a particular 
setting. Major emphasis, however, should be on the basic core. Stand- 
ardization of programs from institution to institution is not contemplated, 
but the preparation of individuals to work as counselors in any of a 
number of different possible settings in the same basic program within 
an institution is recommended. Such a system, which would be supported 
by Federal funds, should be administered by a department of the Federal 



Government . 



In the fbllowing section of this report, a proposal for a program of 
experimental and demonstration projects on counselor support personnel 
is discussed, which would also require administration at the Federal 
level. 

The Task Force recommends that an interagency advisory council on 
counseling and on counselor support personnel be established, to advise 
on the preparation of regulations and/or guidelines for the proposed 
counselor and counselor support personnel programs, to advise on policy 
with respect to the administration of the system, to evaluate its effec- 
tiveness, and to perform other important and relevant functions. The 
advisory council should have representation from appropriately cualified 
professional staff of every Federal department or agency with responsi- 
bility directly or indirectly for the provision of counseling services, 
for the training of counselors or of counselor support personnel, or 
for research in counseling. Representation from relevant professional 
associations, university programs of counselor education, and the general 
public should also be included. Review of grant requests and project 
proposals, and recommendations for selection among them, should be the 
responsibility of special advisory groups, not of the national council. 



SUPPORT PERSONNEL FOR THE! COUNSELOR 



Nonprofessiosials are being used «s rapport personnel to profeesionals 
in a number or occupations* There is an increasing background of experi- 
ence in the use of subprofessiooal and paraprofessional personnel in 

health service occupations, in education, in social work, air: in cowu- 

1 / 

nity action programs. It is the view of the Task Force that this 
approach should now be systematically and Judiciously developed in 
f e derally -supported counseling and guidance programs. 

The purpose of employing support personnel oust clearly be one 
oriented around a desire for improved effectiveness of services to 
counselees. It is important to note that the basic reasons for the 
use of counselor support personnel are to facilitate service, and to 
increase the effectiveness and productivity of professional counselors. 

The net result of using counselor support personnel may well be an 
increase rather than a decrease in the demand for professional counselors. 
If counseling becomes more effective through the release of professionals 
to concentrate on the more, complex aspects of their Jobs, the recognised 
need and expressed demand for counseling may increase. Furthermore, 
counselors will have to undertake new training responsibilities and 
new supervisory responsibilities. The employ^nt of counselor support 
personnel should^ therefore, not be seen as a method to reduce tl-a 

i/ ^ ®aaaple, see: IRCD Bulletin , Volmne H, September/ 

1966 (a publication of the Information Retrieval Center on the 
Disadvantaged, Yeshiva University, New York, New York): and 
Charles Grosser, The Role of the Nonnrofessional in the Man - 

prepare under „ contract the 
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demand fcr professional counselors, from a long-range point of view, 
Although this may occur as a short-term result, the long-range result 
cannot legitimately be foreseen as one of reducing demand or need fo** 
professional counselors. 

The structure for counselor support personnel proposed herein has 
been built around three basic assumptions: (l) counselor support personnel 

will work only in locations where their activities are under the direct* on 
and supervision of professional counselors; (2) the concept of levels of 
preparation (and, therefore, readiness for assumption of broad responsi- 
bilities) must be applied to programs of preparation of support personnel 
for counselors as well aB to programs for the preparation of professional 
counselors, and (3) the occupational rationale for picturing <*ny individual 
as belonging in the category of " counselor support positions" must be 

directly relatable to activities which, were such support individuals 

0 / 

unavailable, might properly be assumed by professional counselors. 

The functions of support p rsonnel are viewed by the Task Force 
as ranging along a continuum of activities, from those requiring 
nontecnnical knowledges and skills to those requiring highly technical 
knowledges and skills. The term technical implies more rationalized 
processes based upon some formal academic preparation, whereas non - 
technical implies more informal and rule-of-thumb techniques that 



1/ This does not. imply, however, that all of the job duties of 
counselor support personnel have to do with functions which, 
typically, the counselor would otherwise perform. The out- 
reach function with special groups about whom the "support." 
worker is particularly knowledgeable is an example of a 
support personnel activity of a distinctive nature. While 
counselors may perform outreach activities in situations 
where support personnel are not available, such work is not 
typically part of counselors* job duties. 
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nseu not be acquired through academic preparation. (However, the 
variations in preparation at both technical and nontechnical levels 
can include preparation programs for which academic credit is given 
and also programs for which academic credit is not given. } 

At c 3 end of the scale, the work of counselor support personnel 
is characterized by relatively routine, uncomplicated application of 
prescribed and limited procedures requiring a knowledge of particular 
operational procedures and processing requirements, but not requiring 
analytical judgment or interpretation, or technical academic prepara- 
tion. Although there may be progressively higher levels of difficulty 
and responsibility for this work, and although certain jobs are far 
from routine, the work remains essentially nontechnical in terms of 
the kinds of knowledge required. 

At the other end of the scale, the activities require extensive 
knowledge and intimate understanding of program objectives and opera- 
tions, extensive use of technical knowledge and skills gained by 
relevant academic and on-the-job training, and considerable use of 
judgment based on these technical knowledges. Although there may be 
lower levels of complexity with lesser knowledge requirements for this 
kxnd of work, it remains essentially characterized by program and 
technical knowledge requirements.""^ 



1/ The term technician may be used in public employment agencies 
to describe a fully qualified professional. This differs, 
of course, from the subprofessional technical work described 
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Training program* for counselor support personnel will vary with 
the level of functioning at which the individual will be expected to 
periorm. The use of counselor support personnel is still sufficiently 
innovative that there are no se' patterns. Thorough job analyses o ± 
counseling and related functions should be made in different settings 
and programs, in order to identify appropriate counselor roles and 
levels and to determine the subprofessional and nonprofassional tasks 
that can be developed into various levels of counselor support positions. 

Use of personnel who are inadequately prepared for their work and 
concentration of individuals in dead-end, low-level jobs are problems 
which must be avoided. Ways to train counselor support personnel for 
their job duties and responsibilities and methods to develop their 
potential ability and to establish suitable promotional opportunities 
require study, research, and demonstration. The Task Force, therefore, 
recommends that a program of experimental and demonstration projects be 
supported which will include planning the preparation of, preparing, 
and using the services of counselor support personnel. Provision for 
evaluation must be built into such projects. 

Legislative authority already exists to support work training and 
employment programs for unemployed or low-income adults in various kinds 
of community service activities (Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, Section 205(e)). There is also legislative authority for 
research, experimental, and demonstration projects (for example: the 

Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, as amended; the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 ; and the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965). Task Force members differed in opinion as to whether they 
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should recommend more extensi/e activity relevant to the preparation an** 
utilization of counselor support personnel under existing legislative 
authority or whether new legislation specifically concerned with coun- 
selor support personnel should be recommended. A majority favored ' M ~ 
latter approach. The next section of this report presents the draft of 
a bill that might be used as the basis for a legislative proposal con- 
cerning counselor preparation and also the preparation and utilization 
of counselor support personnel. 

Important to the implementation of action concerning counselor 
support personnel is the policy of relevant professional associations. 

In November 19 66, the Executive Council of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association adopted a statement of policy on Support Personnel 
for the Counselor: Their Technical and Ncn -Technical Roles and Prepara - 

tion , which had been prepared by the Sub-Commit :ee on Support Personnel 

^ 

of the APGA Professional Preparation and Standards Committee. (The 

statement hfts been published in The Personnel and Guidance Journal , 

Volume 1 * 5 , No. 8 , April 1967, pp. 858-861.) Mutually helpful to the 

Interagency Task Force on Counseling and the APGA Sub -Committee was 

the fact that certain participants in the Task Force were also on the 

Sub -Committee: Hubert W. Houghton, Emery G. Kennedy (Chairman of the 

Sub -Committee), David H. Pritchard, and H. Wray Strowig (Chairman of 

the APGA Professional Preparation and Standards Committee) . The policy 

statement, which includes sections on rationale, guiding principles, 

typical activities of support personnel, and preparation, is reproduced 

1 / 

in its entirety in Appendix C of this report. 

N l/ The Education and Training Committee for 1965-66 the Division 

of Counseling Psychology, American Psychological Association, has 
x r drafted a statement on Recommended Roles for Counseling Psycholo - 

gists in the Development of Counselor Support Personnel , the 
(See next page for continuation of footnote.) 
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second draft of which was published in Counseling News and 
Vl^ws, Volume 18, No. 3, December 1966, pp. 11-23, for“the 
reaction and suggestions of Division members. It is not 
ottiolo.1 policy of the American Psychological Association 
at this time, so is not reprodi.red in this report. t j ohr.. 

D. Krumboltz, Chairman of the Division of Counseling 
Psychology’s Education and Training Committee when the 
statement was prepared, was also a participant in the 
Interagency Task Force on Counseling.) 

A conference on the utilization of supportive personnel 
in rehabilitation facilities, sponsored by the Arkansas 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center and the 
Association of Rehabilitation. Centers, Inc., had represents 
tion from seven different professional associations. The 
conference report contains the position papers presented 
by official representatives of these organizations, includ- 
ing "The Utilization of Rehabilitation Counseling Support 
Personnel" by Morton H. Bregman, who represented the 
National Rehabilitation Counseling Association at this 
conference, and "Subdoctoral and Supportive Personnel in 
Psychology," by Shalom E. Vineberg, who represented the 
American Psychological Association at the conference. 

See : Selection, Training, and Utilization of Supportive 
Personnel in Rehabilitation Facilities , Velda Rose lowers, 
September 26, 27, 28, 1966,- Hot Springs, Arkansas. (The 
conference and report were supported in part by a grant 
from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; publication 
of the report and staff assistance with it were provided, 
in part, under a contract with the U. S. Department of 
Labor.) 



A LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 



The Task force recommends that legislation be proposed to support the 
preparation of counselors during the first graduate year of professional 
training. A basic core of preparation in areas deemed necessary for job 
functioning regardless of the setting in which the counselors would eventu- 
ally work could be provided during this period. Supervised praeuicum 
experience in working with a variety of counselees should be included. 

The trainee would be equipped by this training for entry-level employment 
or for further graduate study. Any study beyond the one -year program vould 
have to be supported by other means. The purpose of the proposed program 
is to increase the number of persons prepared for entry-level job function- 
ing as counselors in as rapid a manner as appears feasible. It would not 
be permissible for a trainee co receive support from any other federally- 
assisted program during the period in which he received support from this 
program. After the first year, however, those who decided to pursue further 
graduate education could be assisted by any other program of financial aid 
in which they were accepted. 

Federal support for the proposed program could be provided through 
grants to educational institutions, which would include stipends for train- 
ees, allowances for dependents, and partial reimbursement to the educational 
institutions for their expenses in connection with the program (including 
full reimbursement for tuition expanses and student fees). Some of the 
funds authorized by the legislation should be expended for developing new 
programs or for strengthening or expanding established programs. Geographi- 
cal diversity would be desirable in order to provide opportunities for educa- 
tion on a widely distributed nationwide basis. 
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Grants to training institutions under this proposed program shou ld 
be administered by a department; of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, vhich would issue such regulations and guidelines as necessary 
vO the effective operation of the program. Institutions interested in 
participating would submit applications to the agency responsible for the 
administration of the program. Selection among applications would be made 

with the advice of a panel or panels of experts. Variations among programs 
would be permissible and expected. 

The guidelines and regulations should be sufficiently flexible to alio;/ 
for changes and innovations in the educational programs over a time span, in 
order that the programs could apply such new knowledge as those responsible 
for instruction felt should be included. To be acceptable, however, each 
institut.on would have to provide a basic core of preparation and would 
have to show evidence of being able to provide a sound instructional pro- 
gram. Selection of the students to be given traineeships would be the 
responsibility of each participating institution. The agency administer- 
ing the grants would, however, work with the participating institutions 
in recruitment of potential trainees. A large increase in the number of 

f * 

college graduations is anticipated, beginning in 1968. Such a situation 

could make available a larger potential supply of counselor trainees than 
has been available. 



The Task Force also recommends that legislation be proposed to establish 
a series of pilot, experimental, and demonstration projects to plan the 
preparation of, prepare, and appropriately use the services of counselor 
support personnel. Such projects could be supported by either grants or 
contracts. The training could be carried out by educational institutions, 
community agencies, and other suitable institutions, agencies, or organi. 

zation s, separately or in combination. Employment could be provided by 

- Manpower Repo rt of the President and A P.eporc on Manpower 
gem*, resources. Utilization. TrSIS I^ ' hv the jfetgg 
geg|rtment,of labor. Washington, D. C.'Hu.S. Government Printing 
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any of a variety of institution®, agencies, or organizations. Funds for 
such projects should include stipends for the trainees, allowances for 
dependents, appropriate reimbursement to the training institutions, as 
well as any necessary financial assistance to the employing agencies for 
salaries of the trainees and other expenses in connection with the projects. 
Funds for research to evaluate all phases of the projects should also be 
provided. Variations in projects should be sought, such as different 
methods of training, varying kinds of job duties and levels of job respon- 
sibility, different characteristics of trainees, and variations in the 
population to be served. Only through planned differences in projects, 
carefully studied and adequately evaluated, will it be possible to compare 
patterns of preparation and utilization of counselor support 
personnel in a systematic manner and to draw informed conclusions con- 
cerning optimum methods of preparation and utilization. The basic crite- 
*' A on must be the welfare of the individuals to be served. 

This proposed program of research and demonstration should be 
administered by a department of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. Institutions or agencies interested in participating would 
apply for grants or contracts and selection among project proposals would 
be made by the agency responsible for the administration of the program, 
with the advice of a panel or panels of experts. Project proposals should 
include plans for training, employment, and evaluation. 

The scope of the programs for counselors and for counselor support 
personnel that have been outlined in the preceding paragraphs necessitates 
a widely representative advisory council to assist in policy determination. 
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anc: in planning* The eventual employers of those prepared with tho 
assistance of these programs will represent a variety of work settings: 
schools, rehabilitation agencies, hospitals and out-patient clinics, 
employment offices, and community action agencies, for example. There- 
fore, the advisory council /should be representative of 'ill Federal 
agencies having responsibility, directly or indirectly, for the provi- 
sion of counseling services or for research in counseling, either at 
the Federal level or through federally-assisted programs at State or 
local levels. The council should also be representative of relevant 
educational institutions and professional associations. In addition 
to giving assistance in policy determination and in planning, the council 
should also eveluate the general adequacy and effectiveness of the coun- 
selor and the counselor support personnel, programs as conducted by the 

agencies responsible for their administration and should recommend any 

1 / 

necessary changes. The council could facilitate communication and 
cooperation among agencies in matters having to do with counseling and 
would be in an excellent position to make suggestions and recommendations 
on counseling matters of common concern to a number of agencies* 

The agency that would administer the projects for counselor support 
personnel would not have to be the same agency that would administer the 
program for counselor preparation. If responsibility was divided between 
two agencies, the two agencies .should work closely together. Therefore, 
a single advisory council of the kind described in the preceding para- 
graphs should be established. 

1/ The council would evaluate the two programs of financial assist- 
ance in terms of their adequacy in meeting the goals of the pro- 
posed legislation. It would not evaluate particular programs and 
projects receiving the financial assistance. 
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In the following paragraphs, a draft legislative proposal is presented, 
as an example of what a comprehensive proposal might look like. Members 
of the T>sk Force have discussed an earlier version of a possible bill 
that was similar to the present version in most, but not all, respects. 

A BILL 

To increase the general supply of counselors in the Nation by 
subsidizing the first year of graduate training and to explore through 
experimental and demonstration projects methods of training and using 
support personnel for counselors. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent at Ives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the Counselor and Counselor 
Support Personnel Act of 1^67. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

SECTION 2. The Congress has undertaken to increase the number of 
professionally qualified counselors by providing financial assistance 
in the training of counse3.ors or prospective counselors to work in 
settings where the need has been especially great. The Congress finds 
that, although these programs have been and are successful, there is an 
insufficient number of trained counselors available to work in various 
setcings where counseling services are necessary to implement programs 
for the vocational development and occupational adjustment of the youth 
and adult 8 of the Nation 
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It is the intent of Congress to further the development of a 
sufficient supply of professionally qualified counselors by establish- 
ing a program to support the training of counselors who will work in 
any of a variety of settings. 

It is also the intent of Congress to explore appropriate ways and 

means of training and using counselor support personnel by providing 

for a program of experimental and demonstration projects for this pur- 
pose, 

TITLE I - COUNSELOR TRAINING 
Appropriation Authorization 

SECTION 101. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 

fiscal year ending +h* *i«n o-p 

B — ■ ■i. n . . > 31131 °f ror one purpose 

of carrying out the provisions of Title I of ■‘•his Act. The sum of 

for each oi ttle ' cwo subsequent fiscal years is also authorized. 
Grants for Counselor Training 

SECTIOH 102 . Prom the sums appropriated under Sec 101, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, with the advice and assistance 
of the Interagency Advisory Council on Counseling and on Counaelor Sup- 
port Personnel established under Title IH, Sec. 301, of this Act and of 
such panels of experts as may be deemed necessary, shall award grants to 
public or other nonprofit institutions of higher education for providing 
one-year traineeships in counseling to individuals who meet the require- 
ments for admission to graduate status in the institutions and who are 
selected without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. An 
amount not exceeding five percent of the funds appropriated for fiscal 



o 
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y ear . not exceeding ten percent of the funds appropriated for 

fiscal years and may, at the discretion of the Secretary, be 

awarded to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher education 
for providing such traineeships in counseling to individuals who do not 
meet the requirements for admission to graduate status but whom the 
institution will admit on a provisional basis. Such students shall also 
be selected without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. 

SECTION 103. (a) The grants to be awarded shall include stipends 

to trainees and funds to reimburse educational institutions for the 
expense of training and to assist educational institutions, where 
necessary, in expanding, strengthening, or developing programs of 
counselor c^ucaii™ gjjn m -spending or developing facilities for 
counselor education. 

(b) No traineeship under the provisions of this Act 
shall be awarded for a period in excess of one year, and all trainee- 

ships must be awarded for support of the first graduate year of counselor 
education. 

(c) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with the advice a^d assistance of the Interagency Advisory Council on 
Counseling and on Counselor Support Personnel, shall prepare- .such regu- 
lations and/or guidelines as may be necessary for the effective administra- 
tion of this Title. 
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TITLE 71 - EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS FOR COUNSELOR SUPPORT PERSONNEL 

Appropriation Authorization 

SECTION 201. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending t the sun of _________ for the purpose 

of carrying out the provisions of Title II of this Act. The sumB. of 

for the fiscal year ending . and of __________ 

for the fiscal year ending are also authorized. 

Grants for Experimental and Demonstration Projects 

SECTION 202. From the suite appropriated under Sec, 201, the Secre- 
tary of . wlih iha advice and assistance of tha Interagency Advisory 
Council on Counseling and on Counselor Support Personnel established under 
Title III, Sec. 301, of this Act and of such panels of experts as may be 
deemec* necessary, shall establish a program of experimental, developmental, 
demonstration, and pilot projects, through grants to or contracts with 
public or private nonprofit organizations , for the purpose of planning 
and carrying out projects to select, train, and use various categories of 
counselor support personnel in appropriately supervised activities and for 
the purpose of evaluating the effectiveness and utility of such personnel. 

SECTION 203 c The training of counselor support personnel s hall be 
carried out La institutions of higher education or in other institutions, 
agencies, or organizations that are qualified to offer training appropriate 
to the duties and responsibilities for which the trainees are being pre- 
pared. Plans for training programs, with specification of the insti- 
tution, agency, or organization that will undertake the training, will be 
included, if feasible, in project proposals when they are submitted to the 



Secretary of labor for approval. Plans for utilization and evaluation will 
also be included, if feasible. 

SECTION 204. The Secretary of labor, with the advice and assistance 
of the Interagency Advisory Council on Counseling and on Counselor Support 
Personnel, shall prepare such regulations and/or guidelines as may be 
necessary for the effective administration of this Title, 
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■ INTERAGENCY advisory council on 
°N COUNSELOR SUPPORT PERSONNEL 



SECTION 301. (a; . . Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare 

and of labor sh=,i appoint an interagency Advisory Council or. Counseling 
and on Counselor Support Personnel, which shall consist of fifteen members 
and which shall be composed of a representative of the counseling and guid- 
ance profession from the American Personnel and Guidance Association; the 
Bureau of Sapioyment Security, the Bureau of Work Programs, and the Office 
of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research of the U. S. Department of 
Labor; the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 0. S. Department of the Interior; 
the Bureau of Prisons of the 0. S. Def jrtment of Justice; the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; the 0. S. Office of Education and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
lfare, and the Veterans Administration; a representative of counselor 
training institutions; and four representatives of the general public. 

Btom the members appointed to this Council, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall designate a Chairman. The Council shall 

Beet as often as cay be necessary, but not less than four times, during 
each calendar yeai 



(b) The function of the Interagency Advisory Council 
on Cour *ling and on Counselor Support Personnel shall be to advise the 
Secretarx j of Health, Education, and Welfare and of Labor with respect 
to the administration of Titles I and II of this Act. It shall also be 
the responsibility of the Council to assess the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams that are carried out under Titles I and II of this Act and report to 
the Secretaries of Health, Education,, asid Welfare and of Labor, respec- 
tively , xts fi n di n gs and recommendations with respect to future sctinr.. 
m the training of counselors and counselor support personnel. The 
Council shall also have the following responsibilities: 

Advise the executive and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government on budgetary and legislative matters relating to 
counseling and to counselor support pers onne l; 

Facilitate cooperative interagency action on the provision 
Ox counseling services in federally-assisted programs and 
promote and maintain a high standard of service through 
such cooperative endeavor; 

Study, advise, and make recommendations to constituent 
agencies for their use in working with Federal, State, or 
local merit systems in the specification of qualifications 
for counselors and in the setting of salaries for comparable 
duties and responsibilities in different work settings; 

Study, advise, and recommend to their constituent agencies 
actions to improve services to counselees, including recom- 
mendations concerning workload of counselors and of counselor 
support personnel, facilities, and equipment; and 



Facilitate exchange of information and cooperative working 
relationships at State and local levels among various agencies 
or institutions that provide counseling services by encourag- 
ing the establishment of State and local committees on counsel- 
ing representative of the various counseling Tjroaranm at- State 
and local levels. 



(c) The Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and of Labor are authorized to use the services of any member or members 
of the Council in connection with matters relating to the administration 
of this Act for such periods, in addition to conference periods, as they 
may determine, except that the use under this section of the services of 
any member or members of the Council who are regular full-time employees 

of the United States is subject to the consent of the employing department 
or agency. 



(d) Members of the Council who are not regular full- 
time employees of the United States shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at rates fixed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including travel time, and while so serv- 
ing away from their hemes or regular places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 73 b«2) for persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently and receiving compensation on a per diem, when actually 
■mployed, basis. 
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i (e) Those members of the Council who sire not regular 

^'ull - time employees of the United States shall be appointed without regard 
to the civil service laws. 

i 

(f) The Council shall cease to function as of the close 
. . . unless it is extended by some future enactment of the 

Pav\ /*> ■• — — * 

VWM54 00O • 

=. GENERAL RESPONSIBILITY' 

SECTION 401. (a) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 

responsible for administering the provisions of Title I of this Act, with 

! 

the advice and assistance of the Council established under Title HI, Sec. 

301 . 

(b) %e Secretary of Labor is responsible for administer- 
ing the provisions of Title II of this Act, with the advice assistance 

’ / 

of the Council established under Title m. Sec. 301. 

SECTION 402. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 

year ending and for the two subsequent fiscal years, such 

sums as may be necessary for the cost of administering the provisions of 
this Act, including the costs of the Council established under Title IH, 

{ 

Sec. 301, and of any necessary administrative and clerical staff for the 
Council. 

TITLE V - MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SECTION 501. Payment under this Act to any institution of higher 
education or to any other institution, organization, or agency, purs uant 
to grant or contract may be made ia installments, and in advance by way 
reimbursement, with necessary adjustments on account of overpayments 
i or underpayments. 

o 
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SECTION 502. Funds appropriated under Secs. 101 and 201 of this Act 
shall remain available for one fiscal year beyond that in which appropriated. 

SECTION 503. All authority conferred under this Act shall terminate 
at the close of the fiscal year ending ,,»o — - - 

- — __ t wujGoa uAucuaea dv 

sane further enactment of the Concre«s 

W » 

ACTION 50k, Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution or other institution, organization or agency 
that conducts training under the provisions of this Act. 

THIS VI - DEFINITIONS 
SECTION 601. As used in this Act - 

(a) The term "institution of higher education" means ar 
educational Institution to any State whleh (l)is legally authorized within 
such State to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, 

(2) provides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor's degree 
or provides uot less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full 
credit toward such a degree, (3) to a public or other nonprofit institution, 
and (k) ie accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association or, if not ao accredited, is an institution whose credits are 
accepted, on transfer, by not less than three institutions which are so 
accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred from an insti- 
tution so accredited. For purposes of Title 1 of this Act, such term 




includes only institutions that provide educational programs for which they 
award graduate degrees. 

(b) The term ’’nonprofit" means an institution, organiza- 
tion, or agency no part of the net earnings of which inure, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 




! 
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RESEARCH AMD DEVELOPMENT NEEDS IN COUNSELING 
Suggestions for Research 

1 / 

It is recommended that research studies on the following topics"* be 
undertaken as intramural and/or extramural projects by F 2 deral agencies 
which carry out or vhich administer research programs in the behavioral 

or* * 

1 The attitudes of socioeconomically and educationally disadvantaged 
persons toward counseling, their perceived need for counseling, 
expectations from counseling, and satisfaction with counseling^ 
and the relationships of these variables to counseling outcomes 
and to occupational adjustment and achievement. 

2 . The effectiveness of using tests in the counseling of socio- 
economically and educationally disadvantaged persons versus 
counseling them without the use of tests. 

3. The comparative accuracy of verbal versus nonverbal tests of 
Intellectual functioning as predictors of (a) success in train- 
ing, and (b) occupational success, with socioeconomically and 
educationally disadvantaged persons. (Such studies would be of 
particular interest if contrasts between the predictive effective- 
ness of oral verbal tests and pictorial nonverbal tests were 
included in research designs.) 

Outreach personnel: How long do they remain effective as workers 
with the disadvantaged? If their acceptance by disadvantaged persons 
lessens with length of their employment in outreach activities, what 
are the reasons for this change? 




l/ These suggestions are not listed in a proposed order of priority. 
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. A comparison of the characteristics and eventual professional 
performance of persons who receive financial assistance through 
federally-assisted programs in their professional preparation 
as counselors, and the characteristics eventual ^ufcouiuntii 
performance of those who do not receive such assistance. (Com- 
parisons would have to be made between groups in the same kind 
of training programs, such as vocational rehabilitation counselor 
training , for example . ) 

6. Studies of what variables and what instruments to assess the 

variables are used in selection for admission to counselor 
education programs* and studies of the relationship of various 
methods of selection to: (a) completion of the educational 

programs, (b) success in the program^ (c) employment in counsel- 
ing, (d) continuance in a counseling occupation, and (e) effec- 
tiveness as a counselor. 

7. A national survey, by work setting end by geographic region or 
State, of qualifications of persons employed as counselors; the 
amplification standards for their positions; and whether any, 
and what proportion of, their professional preparation was 
carried out with Federal financial assistance. 

8. Development of Job descriptions for support personnel in 
counseling and related helping activities. (This should be 
done as part of the program of experimental and demonstration 
projects on support personnel that has been proposed* in this - 
report . ) 
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9. Research on counselor education and the preparation of counselor 
support personnel, especially studies to ascertain the most effec- 
tive combinations, proportions . and esc of formal coin . be 

work and supervised training experiences such as field work and 
practica. 

10. Among other topics of present interest and concern on which it 
is suggested that research be undertaken are: the dimensions 

of supervisory ratings of counselors and of counselor support 
personnel; causes of turnover among counselors and among counselor 
rupport personnel; length of employment in relation to facilities 
and professionalization of work setting; roles of, and relationships 
between, professional counselors and counselor support personnel; 
optimum ratios of counselors to support personnel of various cate- 
gories; relationship of professional and administrative personnel 
in the same work setting. 

It is also recommended that a select list of research topics of 
interest to Federal agencies which engage in counseling or counseling- 
related activities or have responsibility, directly or indirectly, for 
such activities be circulated to the chairmen of appropriate graduate 
departments in universities} throughout the United States, as possible 
subjects for theses and dissertations. 

The Task Force’s Subcommittee on Research and Development Needs in 
Counseling, Testing, and Select ion reviewed the recommendations made by 
the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Research, Experimental and Demonstration Pro- 
jects Having to Do with Counseling and Selection of the National Manpower 
Advisory Committee's Psnel on Counseling and Selection. The Task Force 
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Subcommittee considered these recommendations to be comprehensive and 
important. The recommendations are reproduced in Appendix D of the 
present report, for the information of participating agencies in the 
Task Force, and for their use as desired. Research on the rather 
specific - topics suggested by the Task Force and on the more general 
ireas suggested by the ad hoc research committee of the Panel on 
Counseling and Selection would contribute significantly to the empiri- 
cal basis for decisions and actions in important aspects of manpower 
policy and planning. 

Collection, Classification, and Dissemination of 
Information on Counseling Research and Practice 

To be uptd, research findings and experience from practice must be 

, known. Therefore, we should have a system of collecting, classifying, . 

storing, retrieving, and disseminating such information on a current, 
orderly, comprehensive, and nationwide basis. 

Karl Kunze, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Research of the 
Panel on Counseling and Selection and also a member of the Interagency 

i 

j 

j Task Force’s Subcoomittee on Research, suggested a counseling research 

i 

classification system to the Task Force and also to the Panel. It is 

; reproduced in Appendix E for the information of the agencies and profes- 

i sional associations represented on the Task Force. 

\ 

Some agencies have already established, or plan to establish, their 

t 

| own systems of resear oh information storage and exchange An Educational 

Research Infornation Center (ERIC) has been established in the Bureau of 
Research, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 

! 

l/ We do not imply, of course, tn«vt no research has been done on 
the topics or areas mentioned. 

t 
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Welfare, with a central office in Washington, D. C. and clearinghouses 
concerned with particular subject areas at various institutions through- 
out the country. Its objective is to provide information on educational 
research and research -related materials to teachers, administrators, 
researchers, and others. Recent legislation authorizes the establish- 
ment of a research information storage and retrieval system for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Such constructive steps will expedite the 
dissemination of research information in counseling and related areas. 

The Task Force recommends that a national system of collection, 
storage, retrieval, and dissemination of information concerning signifi- 
cant findings from research and innovative practice in counseling and 
guidance, testing, trainee selection, use of counselor support personnel, 

) and related areas be instituted, either through any necessary expansion 
of an existing system such as ERIC, or by other appropriate scans. 



1 / 



Among the clearinghouses already established are several that 
are quite relevant to the interests of this Task Force* ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Counseling and Guidance, Dr. Garry Waiz 
rector. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan* ERIC 
Clearinghouse on the Disadvantaged, Dr. Edmund W. Gordon 
Director, Yeshiva University, New York New York* frtp pi 
inghouse on School Personnel dT teoMrd J w ^f° C ^ ar " 
City University of New York, New York, Not York. ’ reCi ' 0r * 
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APPENDIX A 



PARTICIPANTS IN THE INTERAGENCY TASK FORCE ON COUNSELING 



Francis A. Gregory 


Chairman 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, aid 
Research, Manpower Administration, 

U.S. Department of Labor!/ 


Name 


Members 

Department, Agency, or Organisation^ 


Elton Ash 


Veterans Administration 


Lane C. Ash 


Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Ralph Bedell 


Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Robert S. Bowman 


Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Gwendolyn Bullock 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


Nelson Burke 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Richard H. Byrne 


University of Maryland; Consultant, Office of 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


William R. Collins 


Bureau of Policies and Standards 
U.S, Civil Service Commission 


Gary R. Comst ock 


President’ s Committee on Manpower 
U.S. Department of Labor 


William C. Cottle 


Boston College; National Manpower Advisory 
Committee’s Panel on Counseling and Selection; 
Committee of Regional Consultants on Counseling 
and Testing of the Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security 


Albert C. Crambert 


Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 



l/ The Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research, the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, the Neighborhood Youth Corps (now 
part of the Bureau of Work Programs), and the Bureau of Employment 
Security are all components of the Manpower Administration, U.S. 

"Department of Labor. In the interest of brevity, the reference is 
not repeated with each relevant listing. 

2 / At the time of participation in Task Force. 
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Albert R. Cruz 


Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Willie E. Dugan 


University of Minnesota; American Personnel and 
Guidance Association; National Manpower Advisory 
Committee* 8 Panel on Counseling and Selection 


Laura Eiferman 


Bureau of Policies and Standards 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 


Richard N. Filer 


Veterans Administration 


Russell Flanders 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Renee Gallop 


Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Louis J. Gengler 


Federal Bureau of Prisons 
U.S. Department of Justice 


Oscar Gjeraes 


Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Beatrice M. Rill 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Arthur A. Hitchcock 


American Personnel and Guidance Association; 
State University of New York at Albany 


Hubert W« Houghton 


Office of Education 1 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, end Welfare 


Kenneth B. Hoyt 


University of Iowa; American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 


Nelson C. Jackson 


National Association of Social Workers, Inc. 


William E. Johnston 


Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Samuel Kavruck 


Office of Education 

U.S; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Emery G. Kennedy 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg; American 
Personnel and Guidance Association 


Jack A. Kershaw 


Office of Economic Opportunity 
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John D. Krumboltz 
Karl R. Kunze 



Brice Lay 

l 



Stanford University; American Psychological 
Association (Division of Counseling Psychology) 

Lockheed-California Company; National Manpower 
Advisory Committee's Panel on Counseling and 
Selection 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
U.S. Department of the Interior 



Marion N. LaSater 

Norman E. McGough 

Edward J. McVeigh 

Evelyn Murray 

Walter Neary 

Phoebe 0. Nicholas 

Ralph Pacinelli 

Cecil P« Peck 
David H. Pritchard 

Harold J. Read 
R. Thayne Robson 
Neal Rosenthal 
Edward R. Sieracki 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 
U.S. Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of labor 

Office of Assistant Secretary for Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Veterans Administration 



Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
U.S. Department of Labor; Office of Education 
U.S. Department cf Health, Education, and Welfare 

Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

President’s Committee on Manpower 
U.S. Department of labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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Charles A. Stenger 
Merle E. Strong 



7 ^ 



Wray Strowig 



Leslie L. Sudweeks 



William G. Torpey 



William M. Usdane 



John Walker^ 



Name 

_ A. Ralph Carli 

( ) 

Frieda Denenmark 

Beatrice J. Dvorak 

Victor Fields 

Seth W. Henderson 

Laura Mae Kress 
Leon Lewis 

Harry Lieberman, Jr. 



Veterans Ad ‘JLnistration 
Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

University of Wisconsin; American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Office of Emergency Planning; 

Presidents Committee on Manpower 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Resource Persons 

2 / 

Department, Agency, or Organization 
Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Educatioa, mid Welfare 
Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Naval Personnel 
U.S. Department of Defense 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

American ^Personnel and Guidance Association 

Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 
U.S. Department of Labor 




1/ Deceased. 

2/ At time of participation in Task Force. 



Carl H. Shugaar 




Frank L. Sievers 



Donald Spangler 



J. Earl Williams 
Walter Williams 
Lauren G. Wispe 
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Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF SELECTED FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROGRAMS 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF COUNSELORS AND COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGISTS - 



1. NDEA Counseling and Guidance Institutes (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education) 

The purpose of the NDEA (Title VB) counseling and guidance 
institutes program is to improve qualifications of individuals 
"fhc arc engaged, or are teachers or instructors preparing to 
engage, in counseling and guidance of students in elementary, 
secondary, or higher education (including Junior colleges and 
technical institutes). 

The Commissioner of Education arranges for counseling and 
guidance institutes through grants or contracts with co.Lleges 
and universities . Institutes are conducted at institutions that 
have established programs of counselor education, including quali- 
fied staff and requisite facilities. Institutes are of two types: 
short term and regular session. A short-term institute is conducted 
during a summer session and is 6-10 weeks in length. This type of 
institute is intended to upgrade the professional qualifications 
of eligible individuals who have already completed a substantial 
part of a counselor education program. A .regular-session institute 
ordinarily runs for a full academic year. Some regular-session 
institutes are designed to enable eligible individuals with little 
or no counselor preparation to meet entry-level requirements for 
work in counseling and guidance-; other regular-session institutes 
offer professional preparation beyond that required for entry-level 

work. 

Participants must be persons engaged in counseling end guidance 
of students in elementary or secondary schools or in institutions 
of higher education, who are in need of improved qualifications 
for this work, or they must be teachers in such schools preparing 
to engage in counseling and guidance of students. To meet the 
condition, "preparing to engage in counseling and guidance," the 
per 8 on must be regularly engaged on a full-time basis in classroom 
teaching and must furnish satisfactory evidence of intention to do 
counseling and guidance at a specified educational level for which 
the institute is providing instruction. 

A participant must have attained at .‘Least the bachelor* s 
degree; some institutions require a more advanced educational 
level. Requirements vary with the prerequisites established by 
the institution conducting the institute. All participants must 
meat applicable eligibility requirements. The- director of the 
institute has the responsibility for selecting those who will 
participate. Criteria for selection and the method of selection 



l/ Adapted from a paper prepared by William G. Tcrpey in December 
~ 1965 for the Task Force. + 
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are developed by the sponsoring institution and are incorporated 
in the provisions of the contract or grant between the institution 
and the U.S. Office of Education. 

Each individual who attends an institute is eligible to 
receive a stipend at the rate of $75 per week plus $15 per week 
for each dependen t while in attendance. Participants must pay 
for their own housing, food, travel, an£ such textbooks as the 
director of the institute requires of all participants; however, 
they do not pay tuition or other fees. Institutions grant academic 
credit for attendance in accordance with their usual practice, upon 
satisfactory completion of the work. 

2 , NDEA Title IV Fellowship Program ( U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education) 

The objectives of tht graduate fellowship program are (a) to 
increase the number of persons interested in, and trained for, 
professional careers as college or university teachers; (b) to 
encourage the development and full utilization of the capacities 
of new, expanded, and ongoing graduate study programs leading to 
the doctorate; and (c) to ]>romote a wider geographical distribu- 
tion of graduate study programs leading to the degree of doctor 
of philosophy or its equivalent. In seeking to achieve these 
objectives, the U.S. Office of Education allocates fellowships 
to eligible graduate institutions in such ways as to effect an 
ejcpansion in the enrollment of full-time students and to provide 
opportunities for the growth and development of graduate study 
programs of excellence. 

Fellowships, which are awarded only for programs leading to . 
the doctor of philosophy degree Or its equivalent, are allocated 
to an institution on the baiis of a single.* institutional applica- 
tion encompassing all of the graduate study programs for which 
fellowships are requested. For the fall term of 19 66 , a total 
of 6,000 fellowships will be allocated (subject to congressional 
appropriation of funds); of this total, no fewer than 2,000 will 
be allocated for award to students enrolled in new or expanded 
graduate study programs. 

Since the establishment of this program, a portion of the 
fellowships has been awarded for graduate study in counseling 
and guidance, in educational psychology, and in elementary and 
secondary education (including phases related to counseling and 
guidance). Fellowships are awarded only to persons interested 
in teaching or continuing to teach in institutions of hig? er 
education and pursuing or intending to pursue a course of study 
leading to the doctoral degree. 
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Each fellowship provides the following stipends to the holder: 
for first year of tenure , $2.u00 for the academic year; for second 
year of tenure, £2.200 for the academic year; and for third year 
of tenure, $2,^00 for the academic year. In addition, a fellowship 
holder may be given a supplementary stipend of $400 for study beyond 
the regular academic year. Each fellowship provides an allowance 
of $400 per academic year for each legal dependent of the fellow, 
plus an additional allowance of $1C0 for each such dependent for 
those pei iods during which the fellow is receiving a supplementary 
stipend. Each fellowship also provides an allowance of $2,500 per 
year to the institution at which the fellow is registered and 
actively using his fellowship; this sum is subject to deduction 
of any instructional fee or fees charged directly to the fellow. 

3- Graduate Training Program in Rehabilitation Counseli ng (U.S. Department 

of Health Education, and Welf are7 VocationalRehabFlitatton Administra- 
tion) 

The purpose of the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration's 
traineeship program in rehabilitation counseling is to increase 
the ^supply of qualified rehabilitation counselors for employment 
in State vocational rehabilitation agencies, rehabilitation centers, 
and other community agencies conducting rehabilitation programs for 
disabled persons. l/ As of September 1, 1966, Si colleges and uni- 
versities were conducting graduate training programs in rehabilita- 
tion counseling with partial financial assistance from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. A master’s degree or a certificate 
in rehabilitation counseling (for those having a master's degree 
in a related field) is offered in these programs, IJ of which also 
offer doctoral -level training in rehabilitation counseling, 

VRA traineeships are available to students enrolled in 
rehabilitation counseling training programs that are receiving 
grants from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, A 
person who is interested in a traineeship must apply to the insti- 
tution or agency which has received a VRA grant for such training. 
Traineeships may be awarded to individuals: (a) who have been 

admitted as full-time graduate students to the institution's reha- 
bilitation counselor training program; (b) who are interested in a 
career in rehabilitation cf physically or mentally disabled per- 
sons, at the clinical practice level or in administration, super- 
vision, teaching, or research in rehabilitation; (c) who expect to 
seek employment as a rehabilitation counselor in the State-Federal 
vocational rehabilitation program or in a rehabilitation agency 
from which the State agency may secure services, and who meet cer- 
tain other requirements. 



l/ The Vocational Rehabilitation Administration supports programs of 
training in other rehabilitation-related occupations also, but only 
their programs in rehabilitation counseling are pertinent to the 
work of this Task Force. 
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A traineeship is provided for an annual unit of training, 

■which may be a full calendar year or an academic year of two 
semesters or three quarters, depending upon the school’ 8 train- 
ing plan. No person may receive a traineeship for a period 
longer than four yeers. Four levels of traineeship have been 
established, corresponding to the y>. ars of graduate study; the 
stipend ranges from $1,800 (level 1, first graduate year) to 
$3,400 (level 4, fourth graduate year). The standard charge 
for tuition and registration fees are also paid by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration. A $500 dependency allow- 
ance is also paid, where applicable, at doctoral levels 3 and 4. 

4. Psychology Training Program (Veterans Administration, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery) 

The objective of the Veterans Administration psychology 
training program is to provide qualified psychologists to fill 
regular full-time staff positions in tk« Veterans Administration. 
However, acceptance of a position with the Veterans Administra- 
tion upon completion of training is not obligatory. The program 
is conducted in cooperation with universities approved by the 
American Psychological Association for doctoral training In 
clinical and/or counseling psychology. Currently, 70 universi- 
ties have such approval for doctoral programs in clinical psycho- 
logy and S3 for doctoral programs in counseling psychology. 

There are two methods of financial assistance in the Veterans 
Administration psychology training program: a stipend or an 
assistant ship. Stipends are determined for a 12 -month period, 
as follows: first year - $3 >500; second year - $4,500; third 
year - $5 >500; and fourth year - $6,500. Assistantships, which 
require a minimum training assignment of .32 hours per week for 
6 months, are compensated on an hourly basis, proportionate to 
full-time salary, as follows: second yecar $6,877 ($3.31 per 
hour); third year - $ 7,696 ($3.70 per hour); fourth year - $8,218 
($ 3,915 per hour); and postdoctoral - $8,479 ($4.07 per hour). 

Candidates for the Veterans Administration psychology train- 
ing program.' - are initially selected by the departments of psycho- 
logy of the approved universities anti selected applicants are then 
referred to a VA Station Psychology Training Committee for approval. 
Applicants must have a bachelor 1 s degree from an accredited college 
or university, and those who are accepted may enter the program 
at the first-, second-, third-, or fourth-year level, depending 
upon the amount of graduate work and experience they have. Trainees 
at the postdoctoral level must be sponsored by a university having 
an APA -approved doctoral program in psycholOi , ’. 
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SUPPORT PERSONNEL FOR THE COUl'JSEIOR: THEIR 

TECHNICAL AND NON -TECHNICAL ROLES AND PREPARATION \J 

A Statement of Policy Adopted by the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
November, 1966 



Rationale for Support Personnel for 
Counselors 

The extensive forces for change in American society are 
having critical impact upon our educational, manpower, welfare 
and other institutions. A growing series of federal laws assigns 
a fundamental and greatly broadened role to the counseling and 
guidance movement in meeting the needs of additional groups of 
people in a variety of life situations. The problems of helping 
people progress in education, and relate themselves to productive 
work, requires professionals and para -professionals to do different 
tasks, with various skills. 

Recent federal .Legislation, creating greatly increased demand 
for personnel to provide relevant services, includes the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
Vocational Education Act, amendments to the National Defense 
Education Act, amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the so-called Cold 
War G,I. Bill." These necessitate new approaches to the provision 
of services so as to make more efficient and effective use of per- 
sonnel now providing these services. 

This has resulted in the development of a new g~oup of person- 
nel positions which are variously referred to as auxiliary, technical, 
non-professional, para-professional, or support personnel. The 
concept of such positions is not new. It has been accepted by many 
professional groups. However, the systematic programming of support 
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personnel roles is new in connection with the work of the 
counselor. 

It is necessary first to consider previously published 
policy statements which outline the role and functions of 
professional counselors before we can determine the duties of 
support personnel. A general policy statement has been prepared 
by the Professional Preparation and Standards Committee of APGA, 
and several of the divisions have published policy statements 
concerned with the work of the counselor in specific settings. 

These reports and a series of related articles on counselor 
role and function have been published in a manual entitled ^Coun- 
se ling, A Growing Profession . * 

It is the position of the Association that appropriately 
prepared support personnel, under the supervision of the coun- 
selor, can contribute to meeting counselees 1 needB by enhancing 
the work of the counselor. The appropriate use of such personnel 
will facilitate the work of the counselor and make the total 
endeavor more effective. 



Guiding Principle# 

It is the purpose of this document to identify the principles 
and concepts that undergird the roles and preparation of support 
personnel. It provides guidelines for the development of specific 
functions within specific settings. There is no intention of 
providing detailed job descriptions for such personnel. This 
document, however, should provide guidelines for the development 
of such job descriptions. 

The concept of support personnel does not refer to recipro- 
cal lateral relationships between the counselor and collaborating 
occupations, such as social workers, psychologists, physicians, 
or placement directors. 

This statement deals only with a discussion of relationships 
between the counselor and various support personnel. This 
approach is not based upon a lack of interest and/or understanding 
of the importance of "reciprocal lateral relationships between 
the cc u nselor and collaborating occupations. 1 ' It is based upon 
a recognition of the importance and scope of such relationships, 
which means that each of these occupations may establish policies 

*Loughary, J.W. (Ed.) American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 1 $’ 65 . 
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relative to support personnel, end finally that the concept of 
reciprocal relationships is by itself quite worthy of separate 
research end study 

' Career patterns must also be considered in delineating 
between the counselor and support personnel Support personnel 
jobs may or may not be terminal In the event that support 
personnel wish to be upgraded to full professional status, it 
is to be understood that they must meet the necessary academic and 
personal characteristics of professional counselors. 

Sven though agency policy and hiring practices may ulti- 
mately determine the actual role of support personnel* the coun- 
selor must have a voice in determining what specific duties can 
be performed by such personnel. There art certain services, 
such as the establishment of a formal counseling relationship, 
for which the counselor mfcst maintain responsibility and which 
only a counselor can provide. There are certain other services— 
such as orientation, outreach and recruitment activities, follow- 
up, development of job readiness, and improvement of personal 
appearance— which may be more appropriately provided by specially 
oriented and adequately prepared support personnel. It is 
essential that a coordinated pattern of professional and support 
services be provided. 

The activities of support personnel differ from the work of 
the counselor in several basic respects: 

1. The counselor performs the counseling function described 
in the professional policy statements cited above, while support 
personnel may perform important , and .necessary activities that 
contribute to the overall service 

2 The work of the counselor involves synthesis and integration 
of interrelated parts of the total range of services with^ and in 
behalf of, the counselee. The work of support personnel tends 
toward the particular end becomes an integral part of the larger 
whole only as this is developed under the leadership of the 
counselor. 

* 

3 The counse3.or bases his performance on the use of relevant 
theory, authoritative knowledge of effective procedures, and 
evaluation of the total endeavor. Functions of support personnel 
are characterized by more limited theoretical background and 
specialization in one Or more support functions* 
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Typical Activities of Support Personnel 

role of t.ie counselor is suholy but constantly changing, 
a fact^that is characteristic of any dynamic profession. Since 
the definition of roles for support personnel is dependent on 
their relationship to the counselor’s role iv. is inevitable that 
support personnel roles will also change Today, however, it is 
advisable to consider an analysis of the total complex of" roles 
and responsibilities involved, in order to identify supporting 
activities or duties that may be performed satisfactorily by 
support personnel rather than by the counselor. Such activities 
or duties are related to specific clusters, which may be called 
functions, in the total complex of the professional role* 

The performance of identified activities by support person- 
contribute to the work of the counselor Sometimes the 
tasks supportive of counselor functions are assigned to persons 
wno are not working in support personnel positions « It should be 
noted that nothing in this paper should be construed as meaning 
that support personnel should take the place, or responsibility, 
of one counselor. On bther occasions, enough supporting activities 
can be logically related to constitute a full-time support person-, 
nel position. The counselor is nevertheless responsible for 

incorporating all such tasks into a meaningful pattern of services 
to tne c.ounselee. 

Relation ships 

A number of support personnel activities involve direct 
person-to-person helping relationships, but they are not identical 
or equivalent to counseling as conducted by the counselor Prom- ' 
inent among these functions and activities would be the following: 

1. Individual Interviewing Function; 

a Secure information from an interviewee by means of a 
semi -structured or structured interview schedule. The 
information elicited would tend to be factual and limited 
in nature. 

b. Give information prepared in advance and approved by the 
counselor for its appropriateness for the interviewee. 

Such information would usually be factual rather than 
interpretative . 

c. Explain in practical lay terras the purposes and procedures 
involved in the services to the counselee. 
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d. Engage the counselee in informal, casual discussion as 

a means of putting him at ease and establishing an openness 
to counseling. Such a dyadic activity may be especially 
important when performed by an interviewer who is making 
initial contact with potential counselees who are hostile 
toward, or apprehensive of, counseling. 

e Provide informal follow-up support to a former counselee. 

2* Small -Group Interviewing or Discussion Function: 

a. In structured groups with a largely pre-planned program, 
guide discussions as a discussion leader. 

b. Describe staff and material available to the group as 

an information resource person, or tell the group how and 
where to acquire needed resources. 

c. Act as recorder in a variety of small -group discussion or 
counseling situations, under the supervision of the coun- 
selor. 

d. Observe verbal and nonverbal interaction in groups, follow- 
ing predetermined cues and procedures for making observa- 
tions. 

e. Participate in informal superficial social conversation 
in a small group of counselees to help put them at ease 
and to establish the >* ^inning of helping relationships 
that may be provided by forthcoming counseling. 

f. Informally provide information and support to former 
counselees. 

&. Perform outreach activities. 

Indirect Helping Relationships 

Most of the activities of support personnel appear to provide 
help indirectly rather than directly to counselees even though 
some of these activities do involve face-to-face relationships with 
counselees. Among the functions and activities may be these: 

1. Information Gathering and Processing Function: 

a. Administer, score, and profile routine standardized tests 
und other appraisal instruments (nonclinical type). 

b. Obtain and maintain routine information on the scope and 
character of the world of work with current reference to 
employment trends, in accordance with instructions estab- 
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lished by the counselor. 

c. Contact various sources for needed records and related 
information relevant to counseling. 

d. Search for new sources of information about counselees 
and/or the environment, under direction of the counselor, 

e Prepare educational, occupational, and personal -social 
information for visual-auditory verbal and graphic pres- 
entation or transmittal to others for use, in accordance 
instructions established by the counselor. 

f. Under the counselor 1 s supervision*, search for new sources 
to which the counselee may be referred. 

g. Secure specific special information about former counselees 
upon request and under the supervision of the counselor. 

h. Operate technical communications media involving printed 
*nd electronic processes of a visual-auditory nature for 
the counselee 1 s benefit. 

2. Referral Function: 

a Initiate general contacts with specific referral agencies. 

b. Initiate contact for specific individuals with given 
referral agencies 

c, Aid individuals in making proper contact with referral 
agencies, 

3’ Placement and Routine Follow-up ^unction: 

a. Through appropriate channels, establish and maintain 
working relationships with organized placement agencies 
in the community. 

b Develop specific placement opportunities (under the 

supervision of the counselor) for the individual cases not 
candled through cooperation with other placement agencies. 

c» Maintain continuous surveys of placement conditions and 
trends as requested by the counselor. 

d Search for new placement resources that may be useful 
to counselees . 
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e Secure follow-up information of a routine nature according 
to a general follow-up plan. 

k. Program Planning and Management Function: 

a. Perform routine collecting and analytical statistical 
operations as a research assistant. 

b. Procure and prepare supplies of materials of various 
sorts for the counselor. 

c. Prepare standardized reports of contacts with counselees, 
potential counselees, referral, placement and follow-up 
agencies and persons. 

d. Maintain appropriate personnel and information records for 
the counselor. 

e. Supervise and coordinate the activities of clerical or 
other skilled personnel under the general supervision of 
the counselor. 



The Preparation of Support Personnel 

The preparation of support personnel will vary according to 
a number of factors. Among those that must be considered are the 
following: 

1. People who wish to become support personnel must be se- 
lected for their potential ability to perform specific duties, 
and for their suitability for working with counselors and coun- 
selees in particular settings. Selection must not be restricted 
to thorfc who may be capable of earning academic degrees since, 
in actual practice, many of these positions may be terminal in 
nature. Such psople will come from a wide variety of educational 
and experiential backgrounds. 

It may be possible to find people who already possess the 
necessary competencies', depending upon the local setting and the 
accumulation and organization of specific duties and/or tasks 
into payroll jobs Preplanning by supervising counselors and 
agency, or institutional, administrative personnel, relative to 
the development of support personnel payroll jobs, will be imper- 
ative . 

2^ The duration of pre-service preparation for support person- 
nel will be fairly brief compared to that of the counselor, that 
is, a matter of weeks or months, compared to years In-service 
preparation of support personnel on the job is essential to the 
ultimate success of the program. Such preparation should be initiated 
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on a carefully planned basis. 

3. The activities to be learned may be rather concrete and 
specific. In most cases this will imply an inductive approach to 
the development of background, theoretical, and philosophical 
understandings There may be a necessary emphasis upon frequent 
practice or drill* The preparation must utilize field settings and/ 
or laboratory simulations. 

k. At least the final portions of a preparation program must 
involve opportunities to work under the field supervision of counselors. 
There should be supervised preparation as members of a team of support 
personnel. 

5. The staff for support personnel preparation programs should 
include experienced, highly successful support personnel, counselors, 
and counselor educators. 

6. It would be advantageous to support personnel preparation 
programs and to counselor education programs if they could be coor- 
dinated in terms of content, time, and physical proximity. 
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APPENDIX D 



ANNEXE TO REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS, SIXTH MEETING OF 
NATIONAL MANPOWER ADVISORY CCWOTTEE'S PANEL ON 
COUNSELING AND SELECTION 
November 5-6, 1965 



Report of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Researc h, Experimental, 
and Demonstration Projects Having to do with Counseling 

and Selection 



At the fifth meeting of the Panel on Counseling and Selection on February 
19-20, 1965 , the Panel recommended: 

"That an Ad Hoc subcommittee of this Panel be appointed to 
meet one or more times during the next few months, and to 
confer with appropriate staff as desirable to develop 
suggestions as to kinds of research, experimental, and 
demonstration projects which should be undertaken in the 
areas of interviewing, counseling and selection. " 

The Ad Hoc Subcommittee, consisting of Drs. Stewart C. Hula lender and 
Albert S. Thompson and Mr. Karl R. Kunze, Chairman, has met and has 
drafted its recocmendations. The Subcommittee recommends for the 
Panel' 8 consideration; 

I. That the research recommendations of the Invitational 
Conference on Government. University Relations in the 
Professional Preparation and Employment of Counselors 
be given full support. 

Comment: Ad Hoc Subcommittee members share the opinion 
that the research recommendations emerging from this 
conference were all noteworthy. Of special relevance 
to this Subcommittee's work were the suggestions having 
to do with projections of the supply and demand of 
counselors, the definition of counselor classifications, 
and the education and supervision of counselors. 

II. Recommendation: That Job analyses be made of the 

counseling functions and responsibilities of counselors 
in the various settings and programs in order to: 

a. identify appropriate levels of counselor roles 

b. specify the professional skills and knowledge 
required at each level 
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c. clarify the nature of professional and administrative 
supervision required at each level. 

Comment : The term "counseling" has a wide connotation and 

has come to represent a variety of roles and functions, 
ranging from an intensive one-to-one long-term relationship 
between a client and a highly-trained professional worker 
to a short-term information-exchange contact between peers. 

All kinds of help are necessary at the present time to 
facilitate the personal, social, and career development 
of the disadvantaged and others for whom MDIA and other 
programs are provided. What is needed is a clearer 
description of these helping activities , the kinds and 
levels of special training necessary to perform them 
effectively and the supervisory relationships required 
to insure sound counseling practice. 

Analysis of counseling activities and processes, rather 
than the traditional industrial-type Job analysis, are 
needed. Emphasis should be upon the services being 
rendered, the frequency and intensity of contact, the 
kind of counselor intervention involved, etc., rather 
than on a simple description of "work performed." 

III. Recommendation: That a careful study be made of the "patterns 
of counseling" being used in various settings in order to 
identify the varieties of program situations in which counsel- 
ing takes place. 

Comment: This gfcudy is the other-side-of-the-coin from the 
preceding study. Here the emphasis is upon the client and 
what help he is receiving rather than upon the counselor and 
his functions. For example, during the first three months 
at a Job Corps Center, what kinds of "counseling" does a 
trainee receive, from whan, to what end, in what setting, 
etc. What counseling does the "client" think has been 
helpful to him, whom does he perceive as his "counselor", 
etc. 

IV. That research be conducted on the effectiveness of different 
approaches available to counselors in the development of a 
constructive and responsive interpersonal relationship with 
counselees . 

Comment: There is evidence that favorable relationships 

can emerge from informally developed social circumstances 
participated in by both the counselor and the subject. Also 
there are findings to the effect that some minorities have 





strong matriarchal t5.es which tend to inhibit the creation 
of close man -to -man relationships frequently essential in 
some counseling. The Subcommittee suggests that systematic 
studies be made of some of these mere recent approaches to 
rapport establishment. 

V. That more research be conducted on core aspects of counseling. 

Comment: In its recent study of government research on 

counseling and selection, this Ad Hoc Subcommittee became 
aware of a substantial amount of research under way in 
fields closely related to. but not within the core of the 
counseling process: individual assessment, training end 

retraining, placement, problems of particular groups, and 
so on. This Subcommittee suggests that such basic aspects 
as interpersonal relationships, communicating, problem 
solving, decision-making, and career planning in counseling 
be the subject of research. 

VI. That there is need for longitudinal studie 3 having to do with 
counseling and with the effects of counseling. 

Comment: Vocational counseling may be considered as a 
means for bringing about some kind of change— in the 
counselee, in the kind and amount of help he receives 
in his preparation for work, and in his later job success. 

Job preparation, vocational adjustment an/1 readjustment, 
and career determination are processes with which the 
counselor is concerned. They are processes in which 
fruition requires the passage of time, florae counseling 
research having to do with immediate and intermediate 
criteria have been noted by this Subcommittee. However, 
outcomes and patterns of development of individuals at 
various periods of time should serve as the basis for 
evaluation. The Subcommittee suggests that attention 
be given to the feasibility of long-term longitudinal 
research projects. 

VII. That research be conducted to test the merits of counseling 
individuals in group situations as a supplementary or added 
dimension of individual counseling in the following settings: 

A. Group Guidance , a counselor -group setting characterized 
by presence of heterogeneous problem ; \ among the members. 
Here, there may be little interactior. between individuals 
.(who would instead be receiving occupational or other 
relevant information, motivational irfluences, etc.). 
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B. Multiple Counseling, a counee. lor -group situation 
characterized by the presence of common elements 
or problems among the members (who would be inter- 
acting to characteristics, conditions possessed by 
all). 

C, Referral Counseling, the organized use of one or 
more selected persons, in addition to the counselor, 
who may assist individuals, or group of individuals 
in various group guidance or multiple counseling 
settings. 

Comment: The complexity and variability of the learning 

process and other unique characteristics among individuals 
suggests the desirability of testing a variety of means for 
counseling individuals or groups of individuals, in addition 
to the conventional counselor-counselee relationship. 

It is suggested that research in these areas be directed to 
the change characteristics of individuals rather than to 
time saving economies. 

VIII. That research be conducted in areas needed to provide more 

accurate translation of occupational requirements into educa- 
tional and training content. 

Comment: Curx'ent and projected requirements are needed for 

various occupations, expressed in terms of basic elements 
underlying the stated requirements, which may be readily 
identified with similar basic elements of education and 
training content. 

Such requirements and their basic elements might be expressed 
at various levels of sophistication to provide greater oppor- 
tunity for students at all educational levels to develop 
improved understandings of the relationship between them- 
selves, their school experience, and their potential work 
world. 

If projections are made solely in terms of occupations, the 
large numbers being dealt with become confusing to the 
counselor, and particularly to the person preparing for a 
career. Further, quite radical changes of job content can 
occur with little or no accompanying change in basic require- 
ments. A simpler and more accurate approach to occupational 
forecasting for counseling purposes might well be to use 
educational and job skill clusters to depict requirements 
for relatively homogeneous job families. An ultimate goal 
of this approach would be to have employers and counselors 
^ p talking the same language (that is, talking about the same 

requirements— using the same concepts). 
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IX. Recommendation: That research be directed toward a clearer 

understanding of the meaning of work to the target populations 
through a study of attitudes toward job, self-concept as a 
worker, need for long-term planning, delay of present grati- 
fication for future gain, etc. 

Comment: Much of the thinking underlying current programs 

is based on traditional work-oriented, middle-class attitudes. 
The success or failure of a given program will depend in large 
part upon how wide-spread these attitudes are in the target 
populations, or? how well they can be developed, or even whether 
it is reasonable to assume their development as an appropriate 
goal. 

For the first time in our history, contact has been made with 
large groups of young adults from a wide variety of economic 
and cultural backgrounds. Here is an excellent opportunity 
to obtain highly significant information in order to work 
more eifectively with them in their personal and social devel- 
opment. 

X. That government agencies engaged in counseling, selection, 
testing, Interviewing, placement, training, educational »nd 
other related research, experimental or demonstration pro- 
jects establish a communication system through which each 
agency will be kept informed of all projects of other 
agencies: 

1. In the planning stage 

2. In process 

3 . Completed 

Comnent: Some of the research and similar activities are now 

being abstracted by different agencies and in nearly the same 
format. Little additional effort and cost should be required 
to create a simple systematic information exchange system. 

This Subcommittee suggests that the USDL-HEW and the 0E0 
collectively assume the initiative with this project. Later, 
when the value of this system has been determined, considera- 
tion should be given to a computerized information retrieval 
system. 

Germane to this recommendation is a statement by Dr. R. W. 
Fleming, a member of the National Manpower Advisory Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Research: "So many bureaus, departments, and 

agencies have a hand in the manpower field that overlap is 
inevitable. This alone may not be so bad, but one gets the 
feeling that there is a lack of coordination in the various 
areas which considerably reduces the effectiveness of all the 
programs . 
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XI. That personal biographical data, kinds and amount of cultural 
and educational experience, family and general environmental 
factors and other non -test factors, be st died as influential 
variables in the training and occupational success of disad- 
vantaged people. 

Comment: This Subcommittee recently heard reports of several 

BES research efforts to adapt existing and to create new tests 
for measuring aptitudes, intelligence, and. interests of minori- 
ties. The Subcommittee believes this research is worthwhile 
and should be continued. However it also believes that great 
imagination and creativity, and much research are necessary 
if we are to u: ^erstand to any usable.- extent, variables 
associated with training and occupational success and failure 
in the disadvantaged person. Undoubtedly the findings of 
research of this nature would be germane to the work of the 
counselor. 

XII. That there is need for more research, carefully structured 
in advance, using specifically classified groups and sub- 
groups. 

Comment: Much of the early manpower research was quite 
appropriately of an informational or descriptive nature. 

At that time there was need to know what was going on, 
what kinds of people were most affected by prevailing 
adverse conditions, what these people were like in terms 
of their characteristics and surroundings, and what quick 
and useful answers were available to mitigate current 
pressing problems. However, now there is need for greater 
specificity, for assurance that remedial actions applied 
to other people in the same groups or subgroups will have 
a reasonable probability of success. 

A major question, in general terms, is how can unemployed 
people (or particular groups and with particular attributes) 
become placed into appropriate occupations through the use 
of effective intervening processes (interviewing, testing, 
counseling, training, educating). There is need for pre- 
dictive studies that will throw light on questions like: 
what is the probability of successfully placing X kind of 
people into Y kind of occupations if we use Z kind of 
processes? That is, we should not just describe a program, 
or just describe the unemployed, we should instead describe 
a kind of unemployed of a defined program, and state the 
outcome. 

We must study all three aspects. What are the characteristics 
of the unemployed? What are the characteristics of the jobs 
for which specific kinds of unemployed people are being con- 
sidered? What are the most effective processes to effect a 
transition from unemployment to employment? 
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Of relevance here is an observation of Dr. Eli Ginz*>erg 
at the recent Airlie Conference of the Research Sub- 
committee: 

"There is need to move to disaggregate studies of 
disadvantaged groups. There is little or no point 
in deal in g with older persons. Negroes, women as 
homogeneous groups." 

XXXX. That studies be conducted concerning the counseling 
retraining of e mployed persons who face unemployment 
because of changing job requirements and content. 

Comment : A a it should be, a substantial amount of 
research focuses its attention onto the unemployed 

P 61 * 800 and onto the processes that help him q uali fir 
for work. 

However, the nation’s economic progress can be seriously 
impeded if the time-consuming processes of recruitment, 
counseling, retraining, and so on are called into play 
only after the worker becomes an unemployment statistic. 

The consequence of this late start is of course the loss 
of production because of job openings which cannot be 
x , filled by qualified applicants. To help bring about the 

timely availability of qualified persons during this 
period of rapid job change, it Is recommended that 
feasibility studies be made of the early identification 
of workers facing imminent job loss, and of the counseling 
and training necessary to bring about readiness for job 
change for such people. 

XIV, That the Subcommittee on Research include in its membership 
an authority in the counseling field. 

Coranent: There is an increasing number of federal projects 

calling for the interviewing, testing, counseling, training, 
and placement of individuals. A professional counselor would 
be familiar with these processes and their inter-relationships. 
Further, there is a substantial need for well-directed, coordi- 
nated research in the counseling field, as suggested by the 
report of this Subcommittee. 

XV. That certain Experimental and Demonstration Projects be utilized 
to replicate completed research and E and D projects. 

Comment: It is this Ad Hoc Subcommittee’s opinion that such 

utilization would prove beneficial in many ways : to validate 

research, to place it into operation, to try out remedial 
actions, and to develop certain aspects of the research. A 
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recent CM4T report indicates that of the 100 contracts 
negotiated to date, 35 have been completed. Subcommittee 
members share the opinion that new would be a propitious 
- time to evaluate completed research and to place selected 
research into effect. 

XVI. Recommendation: It is recommended that the Bureau of the 

Budget, the organization exercising guidance over the col- 
lection and dissemination of government data, cause the 
establishment of a repository for all research, experimental, 
and demonstration project findings, in counseling, selection, 
and related subjects. Additionally, it is recommended that 
the Subcommittee on Counseling Research of the Interagency 
Task Force on the Supply, Preparation, and Utilization of 
Counselors and Related Personnel and the Coordination of 
Counseling Services be charged with the responsibility of 
assisting in the coordination and planning of such research. 
Finally, it is recommended that each major government 
research organization appoint a staff person possessing 
professional qualifications in counseling whose duties 
will be to collaborate with other organizations on research, 
experimental, and demonstration developments and to play an • 
integrative role in inter- and intra-organization research 
and related activities . 



Karl R. Kunze, Chairman 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Research, 
Panel on Counseling and Selection, 
National Manpower Advisory Committee 




November 6, 1965 
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APEENDIX E 



A COUNSELING RESEARCH CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

Prepared by Karl R. Kunze for the Subcommittee on Research 
and Development Needs in Counseling, Testing, and Selection 

Introduction 

The accompanying counseling classification system is a by-product of 
Mr* Kunze* s review of counseling-related research that is conducted 
or sponsored by the Federal Government, which was carried out for the 
National Manpower Advisory Committee's Panel on Counseling and Selection* 
It is offered as a stimulus for further thought; prior to the develop- 
ment or adoption of any system, existing pertinent classification 
systems should be reviewed and suggestions from agencies that now 
have information storage and retrieval systems in relevant areas should 
be obtained* 

In the counseling classification system presented here, the topics are 
grouped into three main headings: people, processes, and occupations* 

One advantage of a simple three-way system over one having a large 
number of main breakdowns is that if the items are distributed over 
a three-dimensional structure or cube, one can visually identify new 
combinations that have in the past been overlooked* Each dimension can 
be thought of as a discrete series of independent variables impinging 
upon other variables* Such use of a three-dimensional schematic would 
produce some meaningless combinations but might also uncover some that 
would have significant research potential, and further might well reveal 
important areas that have been overlooked* 

The classification system can be converted directly to machine retrieval. 
This can be accomplished by assigning "Field 1 ', "Group", and "Subgroup" 
digits; such as: 

Field 1 - People 

Group 01 - Whole populations 
Subgroup 02 - Employed 

Code 10102 in the above example represents that portion of people, in a 
whole population, who are employed. It can be crossed, by way of examp le 
with 20301 (individual counseling processes) and 303 (job satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions) to retrieve reports on: 

job satisfactions and dissatisfactions determined through 
counseling of employed people 

and 

individual counseling processes for determining job 
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satisfactions and dissatisfactions of employed people. 

Then five digits would be adequate for each major category (people, 
processes, and occupations). Ninety-nine other descriptions could be 
added through the use of two additional digits, if a further subgroup- 
ing is desired. With the addition of other fields, groups, and sub- 
groups, this system could be expanded to cover the entire counseling 
field. Moreover, the initial design of this system could be Buch that 
it might later be converted into a manpower classification system. 

Vocational Counseling Research Classification System 



1. People 

01. General populations— the potential labor force 

01. Whole 

02. Employed 

03 . Unemployed 

04. Armed Forces 

02. Specific populations or groups 

(research concerned primarily with deficiencies, number 1 
through 50) 

01. Disadvantaged 

02. Dropouts 
03* Minorities 

04. Mentally handicapped 

05 . Physically handicapped 

0 6 . Hard-core unemployed 

07. Delinquents 

08. Others (to be listed and coded) 

(research not concerned primarily with deficiencies, numbers 
51 through 99) 

51. Nondlaadvantaged- 

52. School graduates (high school, college, etc.) 

53. Whites, Caucasians, non -minorities, etc. 

5^. Mentally average or superior 

55. Non -physically handicapped 

56. Temporarily or sporadically unemployed 

57. Nondeli&queniaj 

53. Underplaced, underutilized 

59. Specific occupational groups (unskilled, semi-skilled, 
skilled, technical, engineering, scientific, factory, 
clerical, service, etc.) 

60. Others (to be listed and coded) 



o 
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03. Effect of environment (on people) 

01. Economic 

02. Demographic 

03. Geographic (including mobility) 

04. Community, institutions 

05. Family, peers, father’s occupational status, etc. 

(from this point on, individual "people" attributes) 

04. Age 

01. Youth 

02. Middle aged 

03. Older people 

05. Sex 

01. Males 

02. Females 

03. Both sexes 

06. Intelligence 

) 

07. Aptitudes 

08. Attitudes and Interests 

09. Motivations 

01. Motivations - -general 

02. Meaning of work 

03. Self-concept (sense of worth, self -percept ion) 

0^. Aspirations 

10. Personal factors— personality 

11. Education® '* ^hievement 

01. Genertu. education 

02. Vocational and job skill training 

03 . Avocational pursuits 

12. Work factors 

01. Work experience 

02. Work capability: skills and knowledge 

2. Processes 

(processes directly affecting the person numbered 01 through 50) 




01. Education 
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02 Vocational education and training 

01. Broad vocational— basic skills and Knowledge 

02. Specific job skills training and retraining 

03. Internship and on-the-job training 
0U . Vestibule training 

05 . Apprenticeship training 

06. Rehabilitation training 

07. Training techniques (programmed instruction, etc.) 

08. Other forms (to be listed and coded) 

03 . Counseling 

01. Individual 

02. Group 

03 . Counseling processes 

Qh. Rapport 8s interpersonal relationships 

05. Communicating (including informing, persuading) 

06 . Interviewing 

07. Evaluating (including testing) 

08. Use of peers 

09. Use of noncauBielor experts 

10. Other forms of (to be listed and coded) 

04. Recruitment 

01. For training or retraining 

02. For counseling (including "outreach" processes) 

03. For job placement 

05 . Selection 

06. Placement 

07. Career determination 

01. Occupational choice 

02. Specific job selection 

03. Career planning and preparation 

(processes, and nonprocess subjects, indirectly affecting 
the person, numbered 51 through 99) 

51. Manpower forecasting, determination of present and future job 
opportunities 

52. Job analysis, job descriptions, functions and responsibility 
of the counselor 

53. Projections of supply and demand for counselors 
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* s 

3 . Occupations 

01. Job acquisition, job opportunities 

02. Job Iobs, displacement 

03. Wage and salary factors (including fringe benefits) 

04. Job image— status 

05 . Job content 

06. Job requirements (including changing job requirements) 

07. Job environment (including working conditions, kinds of work 
associates, hours of work) 

0u. Job satisfactions and dissatisfactions 

09. Job categories or families 

01. Job groupings or clusters 

02. Common job elements 

03. Inter job transfer possibilities 

10. Promotional opportunities (within a job or job family) 

11. Other factors (to be listed and coded) 




